





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Every Reader: 


Each succeeding generation of authors pro- 
duces three types of fiction: books and stories 
that will live, others that entrance and hold for 
the passing moments and are soon forgotten, and 
books and stories that were better never written. 
I like this, our golden age, a whole lot, but I am 
at odds with the major portion of the feast of 
fiction that is being offered our literary palates. 

Where, oh where, are the-short stories, the 
serials, the novels we enjoyed of yore—the whole- 
some, virile type of fiction that parents might 
safely put in the way of their offspring? Who- 
ever takes time to urge others to read a good 
story which they have read? Is it the movies, 
radio or what? 

Frankly, the editor of the NATIONAL Maca- 
ZINE gave up the publication of fiction a number 
of years ago for the simple reason that he found 
himself unable to purchase the kind he felt that 
his readers wanted. On his fifty-eighth birth- 
day, he is firm in his conviction that the reading 
public still has as great a desire for the sturdy, 
homely, wholesome type of fiction, and he has 
made up his mind to have the readers of the 
NATIONAL choose from among the best stories, 
sketches, and essays found anywhere—that one 
which they have preserved through the years as 
a classic. It is the intention of the editor to 
reprint these works month by month in a veri- 
table feast of classic bits of prose that “he who 
runs” will want to read, reread, and pass on for 
others to read. 





* * * 

What the editor wants particularly are those 
unforgettable literary gems that being old, are 
ever new; that tell an ages-old tale in the way 
that it should be told; the kind of literature that 
in the reader’s judgment is fit to take its place 
beside the gems of other ages; fiction that is 
not out of place on the book shelf beside the 
works of Poe and Stevenson; essays that in some 
degree approach the sublimity of Ruskin and 
Thoreau; short stories that impress one as fav- 
orably as the works of O. Henry nad Bret Harte 
—at least, in the mind of the reader. I want the 
readers of the NATIONAL to choose their own 
classics, to perpetuate the literature—the books 
and stories—that should live. 

This is to be understood as an invitation to the 
readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, young and 
old, any and all, to send in their selection of the 
finest bits of literature, not over two thousand 
words in length, that they are able to cull from 
the abundance published and reread during the 
last two or three generations. 

* * * 

In order to add a little zest to the search, the 
editor offers as a reward to each person who, in 
the opinion of the judges, whose names are to 
ke announced in an approaching number of the 
MAGAZINE, selects material worthy of republica- 
tion, a set of the world-famous “Heart Throbs’’ 
books, the one collection of good old prose and 
verse that has stood the test of time, and which 
over a million readers throughout the United 
States and Canada are daily rereading and en- 
joying over and over again. 

This contest is open to every one-—and that, 
of course, includes every man, woman and child 
who should chance to read these lines. This is 
YOUR opportunity to exert a worth-while influ- 
ence upon twentieth century reading matter, and 
to help one editor to know, to respect, and to 
serve you with the literature of your own choice. 


Joe MItTcHELL CHAPPLE. 
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The Main Entrance of White Court at driveway, showing the court effect from which the place received its name. The study of 

the President is at the right end of the building in this view, on the ground floor, while the chamber is directly above, including 

the two windows under the porch and the bay window. A private entrance to the study is at the extreme right. The main entrance 
in the view opens directly into the reception hall 


€ 


The Main Reception Hall at White Court, in the center of the house. Finished in green and white, with mahogany furniture and 
beautiful furnishings, a large fireplace and mantel with peacock design over the same. At the right is the beautiful stairway. 
The room in the distance is the small reception room _~ 
Photos by Ettis, Swampscott 
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« Affairs at White Court 


The Summer Home of President Coolidge 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





7 1TH official Washington far removed in the July and 
August vacation days, the Capital City settles 
right down to enjoying itself, as do the hosts after 
the company is gone. The weather may be warm, 
but with the Marine Band concerts every night and 
the routine activities continuing at the regular pace, 
Washington is enjoying its own natural self, and the 
summer residents now feel that it is a distinction to 
enjoy the vacation months in the City of the Dome 

that obtains when an individual weathered one winter in 

Alaska and has conferred upon him the envied honors of being 

a genuine “‘sour-dough.”” In Washington the summer people 

might be called the real ““dough-nuts” or “do nots,”’ taking it 

easy, as you may elect. They defy the temperature and weather 
before which even the Executive forces have been swept away 
to vacation-land. 





FF was the hottest day of the year. Dreams of the Inferno 
could not have sent the thermometer higher. That was 
the day that we glimpsed the summer home of Calvin Coolidge. 
The old poem, “The waves dashed high on the rock-bound 
coast,” will apply on the North Shore, but the North Shore 
did not happen to be the place where the Pilgrims landed. 
That is a sandy beach down Plymouth way. 

The President is located on a rock-bound coast just below 
Galloupe’s Point. Looking toward the spot from the New 
Ocean House, one of the most picturesque scenes of God's own 
in summertime, you see a pine tree. A pine tree will not grow 
in big centers of civilization. The foul air of millions of human 
breaths, to say nothing of the smoke from factory chimneys, 
kill off these primeval trees of the forest. 

That was a hot day. The waves were not dashing high: 
everything was as still as a mouse. A hot blast: seemed to 
come from off the water, and yet it was ten degrees cooler than 
in Boston. The world at large was having a red-hot time. 
Just as the twilight gathered, a fiery moon, rimmed with deeper 
red, rose above the Point. It looked as cross as it was large. 
Then, as it ascended, it began to glow, and soon a wake of 
golden light fell across the rippling waters. The breeze blow- 
ing from Nahant, the home of the late Senator Lodge, cooled 
the evening. 

The dancers at the New Ocean House were lured away from 
the fascination of the dance to stroll across the veranda and 
catch a glimpse of that moon. Higher and higher it ascended, 
reaching the very zenith of the heavens, and then took on a 
‘ silvery hue. Now one noticed a soft light in the eyes of the 
young people walking on the beach. On the rocks were 
myriad forms silhouetted in the tender witchery of the moon- 
light. Higher and higher ascended this platinum moon. Silver 


doesn't seem to count these days, and hence it must bea plat- 
inum moon to forecaste a “Honey Moon. To me this was 
like a night on the blue Danube, the green Nile or the yellow 
Tiger. 

In this atmosphere the President of the United States, cool and 
unperturbed, will spend his summer days. In the early evening 
he views Egg Rock in the distance and the flash of Graves’ 
Light like lightning glare. Further on is Minot’s Light and 
Boston Light No. 1-4-3, translated ‘‘I love you.” The tide 
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Photo by Exits, Swampscott 
The Main Stairway at White Court. The delicately carved palings 
and newell posts, with mahogany hand rail, combine beauty with 
utility. The wall paper is the same pattern as that in vogue thirty 
years or more ago 
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was coming in and the spirits of the people rose with the appear- 
ance of the clams. Everybody was happy at full tide. 
It was close on the witching hour of twelve. The dancing 


continued as the historic Salem Band proceeded with a medley 
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| 
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View of the New Ocean House at Swampscott from the water. 
coast’ of poetic imagining becomes a picturesque reality. 


from “All Alone,’ to the latest jazz song. The bankers had 
had a convention—you can always tell a banker, for he seems 
to grow bald-headed early. [| could not help remarking that 
they looked better out of their cages than inside the cages. 
where they spend much of their time refusing loans. The 
hard glint had gone from their eyes, and they were as soft and 
mellow as a maid's in June time, when love's light fancy is 
turning your way. 

Among the bankers was Senator Carter Glass, who delivered 
an address in the convention hall to a sweltering lot of bankers. 
“The more they perspired, the better they listened,” said 
Senator Glass. President Knox of the American Bankers’ 
Association was there and also General H. M. Lord, who told 
them about the national budget and about taking the blue 
stripe out of the mail bag in order to save the government a half 
million, and taking the stripe out of the towels to save another 
quarter of a million. 

Following a trip: to Minneapolis, where he traved the radical 
situation, Calvin Coolidge seems to have matters pretty 
well in hand. Now the question is whether or not the radical 
eruption may break out in the East, for eternal vigilance is the 
price of holding office. On the North Shore, in the State of 
Massachusetts, which he served as Governor of the Common- 
wealth, Calvin Coolidge is looking forward to these summer 
days in a sequestered and secluded spot amid the swish of the 
waves and the soft, gentle air of the North Shore. He may 
indulge in a retrospect of his two years as President, for it was 
a hot day in August when he was sworn in, and two years is 
a long time in that man-killing job at the executive office in 
Washington. 

We chugged leisurely along Puritan Road, one of the oldest 
thoroughfares in the country, a lane lining the primeval forests 
of the north shore, which the Pilgrim Fathers and Puritans 
trod on their way to Salem, soon after they had landed in 





Here the ‘stern and rock-bound 
The manifold beauties of the North Shore 


are enhanced by the incomparable water views 


Plymouth in 1620. Far out on the Point could be seen the 
blue-backed silhouettes of the Marine Guard encamped for 
the purpose of protecting the President, and the waters in 
which naval vessels are tested. As we came within sight of 
the summer White House, a 
detail of the redoubtable ma- 
rines were marching to the 
relief of the “devil-dogs”’ sta- 
tioned at White Court. 

Winding slowly along the 
road, we passed up the en- 
trance to the estate beneath 
rows of stately, spreading elms, 
and walked up the undulating 
greensward. Coming to a stop, 
we stood for a moment, looking 
out upon the massive white 
pillars facing the shore and 
lending a touch of Mount Ver- 
non and the White House 
combined. 


SO NGC 


HE President met the 
newspapermen on the 
lawn that day for his confer- 
ence at high twelve. Attired 
in a Panama hat, a light gray 
suit and a blue necktie, he 
seemed as cool as a Cape Cod 
cucumber, and manifested his 
perfect content by a side-smile 
every now and then to differ- 
ent members of the party. In 
his hand was a sheaf of papers 
containing the questions sub- 
mitted to him by newspapermen; some were on Western Union, 
some on Postal Telegraph blanks. The President spoke in a 
very low tone, but the newspaper men, their pencils fairly 
racing across the folded copy paper, never missed a single 
syllable. Now and then, with a nonchalant gesture of his left 
hand, he pointed off to the ocean, where one of the forts in the 
harbor which he hopes soon to visit on the Mayflower with the 
newspaper men is located. Again he gestured with his right 
hand, when he voiced his desire to go to the Essex County 
picnic, but without being called upon to make a speech. 

Chatting in a neighborly, colloquial fashion—as though he 
were talking with the “neighbors across the fence,’ there was 
no straining, no official formality. The moving picture and 
the “‘still’’ cameras were busily grinding out foot after foot of 
celluloid, but amid the constant clicking of the machines, like 
a veteran he is, the President never so much as batted an eye- 
lash. From the photo batteries in the rear came a request 
that the group “ ‘bout face.” When the news gatherers had 
good-naturedly complied, it was disclosed that several news- 
paper women had modestly remained in the rear. When the 
latter turned about, the President jocosely remarked that the 
women are now at the front. 

In a previous conference the President had shown the news- 
paper boys who, with the secret service men, are quartered at 
the entrance to the estate night and day, about the house and 
grounds, and seemed to enjoy the visit as thoroughly as did 
the representatives of the press. 

White Court stands secluded on a point of land projecting 
from the North Shore. Thé shore line is unbroken save for 


the endlessly stretching rows of rocks—not even a bathing 
beach breaks this stretch of the rugged coast—but there is - 
an artificial pool sunk into the solid rock in which the Coolidge 
family enjoy their morning dip. ; 

The building was planned by the famous architect, the late 
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The Ocean Front Veranda at White Court. 





Pat Fay ran rag pie 
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At the left, with three large windows, is the reception hall; at the end, with glass doors, 


is the breakfast room; and-at the right of the stately pillars is the broad green slope of the terrace, from which a wide-spreading view 
of the smooth and smiling ocean is to be had 


Arthur Little of Littlke & Brown. J. T. Wilson, who built 
many of the most handsome residences on the North Shore, 
built “White Court,” which was owned by Frederick E. Smith, 
of Dayton, Ohio, but is now the property of his heirs. The 
adjoining neighbor is Frank W. Stearns, the friend who first 
recognized the Presidential possibilities and proportions of 
Calvin Coolidge. Many a quiet smoke they have together on 
the veranda. 





N the driveway at the main entrance one is impressed 

with the appropriateness of the name “White Court.” 
The stately colonial pillars seem to extend a real American 
welcome. At the right end of the building, on the ground 
floor, is the study of the President. Here he does his work in 
the same methodical manner as at the executive office. The 
main entrance opens into the reception hall, with three large 
windows leading to the veranda, giving a sweeping view of 
the ocean. At the end is the breakfast room, with glass doors 
swinging upon the beautiful terrace. The main reception hall, 
in the center of the house, is finished in green and white, with 
mahogany furniture and a large fireplace and mantel with a 
peacock design panel. The charm of the house centers around 
the colonial stairway, with delicately carved palings and newel 
posts, with mahogany hand rail. The vista between the 
rooms possesses a quaint charm and lends a real colonial 
atmosphere to White Court. 


In the private study of the President, finished in dark red 
and white, with mahogany furniture and dark red plush daven- 
port and chairs, there are niches with brass urns in corners 
of the room, and on the sides is an array of books that are 
very alluring to the student mind of the President. Over 
the mantel stands a fine gold-framed mirror that no woman 
could ever pass without glimpsing. 

The estate contains over seven acres, not even large enough 
for a ‘“‘ten-cow’ farm in Vermont. While the President seemed 
perfectly at home here, I wondered at the time of seeing him 
on the terrace at White Court, if he would not have liked to 
change the tan shoes and the garb of the North Shore for 


overalls and a straw hat and ramble in the fields of the old 
farm at Plymouth. 


HE secretary to the President, Honorable Everett Sanders, 

is a busy individual, arranging the work and the callers 

in methodical processions. He lives at the New Ocean House, 
where the newspaper correspondents and photographers are 
located. The hotel reflects the activities of the summer quarters 
of the chief executive of the United States. Every guest thinks 
of the President in his sequestered nook at “White Court’ 
around the point. Visitors are sending out postal cards so 
that White Court and the Ocean House may become as famous 
as the White House. White Court is now on the schedule of 
places to see. For many years the Ocean House has been the 
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queen of North Shore hotels. The diplomatic corps from 
Manchester-by-the-Sea and all along the shore have looked 
upon it as the center of social activities. One of the guests, 
Count Schynski, Minister of Finance of Poland, reminded me 





The Tea Garden at the New Ocean House, a favorite afternoon 
gathering place for the society maids and matrons of the North 
Shore set and their fortunate friends 


of Paderewski and his frequent visits—the same Paderewski 
who has been knighted by the King of England, but who does 
not use the title because in Poland there are no longer any 
titles bestowed. Some of the Polish people still insist on using 
the titles associated with the old royal families. 

Whether a tea party on the lawn, overlooking the ocean, or 
in the gardens, there is a colorful scene—hats and dresses of 
all shades in a sea of verdant green. Here the young mingle 
with their elders and enjoy a soothing and refreshing hour, 
in a refined and homelike resort that is exclusive to the right 
proportions, but never snobbish. 


N endless caravan of motor cars passes night and day along 
the Puritan Road in front. What a contrast to the old 
road where the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers used to drag along 
with their ox-teams and ride on horseback from Salem to Boston 
towns. On the veranda many conferences have been held 
that have counted much in the political fate of Calvin Coolidge 
in the days of yore when he was in the legislature, lieutenant- 
governor and governor of Massachusetts. Leaders foregather 
in these parts for a breath of air, and the little chats count 
much more than many deliberations in crowded, stuffy rooms. 
From this veranda one can see the destroyers of the United 
States Navy anchored in the offing. On the crest of the 
horizon are Nahant and Revere beaches. The shoreline 
is indented with those rocky coves and cliffs that always 
enhance the witchery of moonlight and sunlight on a sea- 
scape that captivates. Mine host E. R. Grabow is ever alert 
to the activities required in making the people comfortable in 
his hostelries. Mr. Clement Kennedy, the manager of the 
Ocean House, although young in years, has long since been 
recognized as without a peer in the way he looks after the 
guests that come from all the States in the Union and from 
many of the countries of Europe, as well as from Canada, 
Mexico and South America. 

What Nature has provided in the way of climate and scenery 
clustering about the Ocean House has been utilized from the 
time it was first built, converting the swamps of Swampscott 
into the beauty spot of the North Shore—making history for 
this region. The President's room contains the portraits 
of all the chief executives of the Nation and was furnished at 
the time when President and Mrs. Harding had planned to 
be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Grabow. 

The rambler roses, the flowers, trees, walks and the beautiful 
greens nurtured by the soft mists of the sea makes it a charm- 


ing picture of vacation time and brings the longing ““Why can't 
it always be summer time?” 

The rare days in June on the North Shore extend far into 
the golden glories of September, even unto the mellowness of 
the mid-day of October, when the curtain falls on scenes and 
people turn again to the whirling activities of the cities and the 
capital at Washington with happy memories of summer days. 

HE address of President Coolidge at Cambridge on July 3, 
1925, commemorating the 150th anniversary of the day 
when George Washington took command of the Continental 
Army under the elms, was a masterpiece. Daniel Webster 
used to insist that there were three things that made a great 
speech: the occasion, the theme and the man. These three 
essentials were emphatically combined at Cambridge. 

The address forms a veritable text-book of our nation’s 
history for American youth, and reveals Washington as one 
of the President's ideals. The American Revolution had its 
justification in the America of today, he declared, insisting 
that George Washington was the first lay citizen of the world 
of all time. The vision of the American nation first came to 
Washington, ‘whose idea of substantial freedom, the Presi- 
dent stated, long preceded that of independence. 

Referring to the incident of Washington entertaining General 
Cornwallis, after the surrender at Yorktown, he viewed as an 
indication that if English-speaking people could come together 
in peace and amity at that time, after the bloody battleline 
from Brandywine culminating in the seige of Yorktown, why 
could it not be done in these enlightened times among the 
nations of the world? ; 

Altogether Calvin Coolidge; his successor, paid a most 
notable tribute to the memory of George Washington, he 
could not resist the impulse, in his patriotic pride in Massachu- 
setts, to point out the fact that it was John Adams who made 
Washington commander-in-chief and John Marshall Chief 
Justice of the United States. , 

He closed with a masterful peroration, well poised and bal- 
anced, summarizing the feeling of America today: 


While our own country should refrain from aye political commit- 
ments where it does not have political interests, such covenants would 
always have the commendation of the public opinion of the world. Such 
a course would be sure to endow the participating nations with an abundant 
material and spiritual reward. 

On what other basis can there be any encouragement for a disposition 
to attempt to finance a revival of Europe? The world has tried war with 
force and utterly failed. The only hope of success lies in peace with 
justice. No other principle conforms to the teaching of Washington; 
no other standard is worthy of the spirit of America; no other course 
makes so much promise for the regeneration of the world. 


The boys and girls of America can read this speech with 
profit after delving into their histories, for the President pre- 
sented a sweeping view of the political history of the country 
for one hundred and fifty years, replete with incidents that 
illumine the pathway of progress made by our nation from the 
time that Washington drew his sword in defense of American 
liberty under the old elm at Cambridge. The tree is not 
standing, and yet its fame has become immortal. Under the 
rustling leaves of a tree—the longest lived living thing on earth, 
history was made. 

There was more than a’ gesture toward Europe when he 
clearly stated: “If the people of the Old World are mutually 
distrustful of each other. let them enter into a mutual covenant 
for their mutual security,’ concluding that the world can never 
outgrow the necessity of conforming to the eternal principles 
of co-operation. 


SACRO 


FEW days before the inauguration of President Coolidge 
a Green Mountain sheriff received a request for a leave of 
absence from one of his deputies. The request was signed 
“John Coolidge”—better known as “Colonel John” up Ver- 
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mont way. Mr. Coolidge decided to go to Washington to see 
his boy “sworn in.” 

Think of it—the President of the United States the son of 
a deputy sheriff! And yet there are those who insist that the 
man starting with a lowly office 
has no chance! 

“Cal” Coolidge had the normal 
chance to be President of the 
United States of other American 
boys. He had neither wealth nor 
influence—he was at an advantage 
only in that he had an old-fash- 
ioned bringing-up and principles 
from which he never drifted. Love 
of the nation was inborn in him. 
Lincoln-like, he prepared himself 
early in life for the coming of his 
time, and, eventually, it came— 
and he was ready. 

“America is still the land of 
opportunity—a land where oppor- 
tunity knocks not once, but often. 
Station, wealth, fame are open to 
all—seek your opportunity and be 
ready when it arrives.” 


SPAS 


ICE-PRESIDENT DAWES 
still insists he will carry his 
fight on musty Senate rules to the 
people. That's the place to have 
it settled. When Vice-President 
Dawes made his now famous speech 
on Senate Rule 22, there were 
many who laid his attack to ill- 
considered policy or emotion under the stress of circumstances. 
These people did not know General Dawes. A man of such 
distinguished action would hardly slip up on an occasion such 
as this. The situation at the present time is one of division. 
The people seem to be overwhelmingly with Dawes, most of 
the Senators against him. Whether or not he will succeed in 
his plan, he has at least rescued the Vice-Presidency from the 
limbo of “‘innocuous desuetude,"’ and those who are on the in- 
side declare the chances are he will eventually succeed in 
changing the rule which puts the power of the upper house of 
Congress in the hands of one man or a slim minority on occa- 
sions, thwarting action, wasting time and making a burlesque 
of government. Senator Brookhart of Iowa, it seems. was the 
only man who looked forward to such action on the part of 
Dawes. It Was Brookhart who, during the last campaign, de- 
manded of the Republican National Committee that it remove 
Dawes from the ticket before he wrecked the party chances of 
victory, which, the Senator said, he had already done in the 
Northwest. When Dawes was elected in spite of Brookhart’s 
disapproval, press dispatches credit the latter with remarking 
to an old line Republican Senator, following the Vice- 
President's inaugural address: 
‘Now, what do you think of my trying to get that fellow off 
the ticket?” 





N Wichita, Kansas, the Rotary Club has conceived a novel 
method of emphasizing the meaning of the Constitution 
and of deepening the desire on the part of patriots to stand 
by their government against all the polygot propaganda seek- 
ing to undermine it. Instruction is given in the guise of a half- 
hour skit entitled, ‘““What's behind the dollar bill?’ Thus, 
through the dollar bill, the meaning of the American govern- 
ment and its influence is taught. 





“The crux of the whole thing,” declares Robert H. Timmons, 
chairman of the committee in charge, in explaining the plan, 
“was in requiring each man to show his dollar bill, then in 
giving him fifteen seconds in which to answer the questions as 





The New Ocean House at Swampscott, now very much in the public eye not only as the favorite 
gathering place of society, but because of its close proximity to White Court, where President 
Coolidge is passing his vacation. 
summer White House are quartered here, and many notable visitors daily pass through its 


The newspaper men assigned to cover the doings at the 
exclusive, yet hospitable portals 


to what is the most important thing on the bill. Many of them 
missed it, but some of them caught it and answered “The 
United States of America. We developed the main point 
that back of all business is the form of government under which 
we live by starting an argument on “What is the government 
of the United States?” "’ Undoubtedly the Wichita plan is 
destined to become popular throughout the United States. 
Teaching objectively has long since been recognized as an 
important adjunct of the regular methods of instruction. 
Much good can be accomplished, especially in foreign com- 
munities, by means of instruction in the meaning of govern- 
ment through presentation of such playlets as “What's behind 


the dollar bill?” 
SIGE 


HETHER or not the profits earned by great corporations 
are in reality enormous, as they are so often said to be, 
depends upon the end of the telescope through which one hap- 
pens to be looking. The statement recently issued to stock- 
holders by Earl D. Babst, president of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, is as fascinating as a crossword puzzle. In 
the last ten years the company has done a business of over two 
million dollars at a profit of less than one-fifth of a cent per 
pound of sugar. This is sustained public service on.as small, 
if not smaller, a margin of profit as that prevailing in any 
industrial field, and reflects credit on the managerial genius of 
the times. 

Another example of the manner in which these corporations 
render service to the public is shown by the action of the 
American Sugar Refineries in carrying its customers for nearly 
$25,000,000 under their contract commitments after the col- 
lapse of sugar prices in 1920. As a result of this policy, it was 
necessary for the company to omit its dividends on common 
stock, but it saved a host of firms from embarrassment. 
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President Babst’s report shows that about forty per cent of 
the sugar refined in the United States is owned or controlled by 
competitors of the company, and that to meet this competition 
his company has, within the last ten years, acquired one, and 





View from Lincoln Point, near White Court, showing two destroy- 
ers in the distance. This stretch of water is a favorite proving 
ground for naval vessels 


built another, Cuban plantation of five hundred square miles. 
The plantations provide twelve per cent of the company's raw 
sugar requirements, represent an investment of over $30,000,000 
and have been profitable and helpful to the company’s financial 
position. 

“The company is in a financial and operating position to 
resume a common dividend whenever conditions warrant,”’ is 
a conclusion which Mr. Babst announces that is gratifying to 
stockholders and customers alike, for few products come closer 
to the homes of the people than sugar, and a prosperous condi- 
tion of the industry means a low and stabilized price. for sugar. 





~ before the disastrous earthquakes occurred on the 
coast and in Montana, to say nothing of the tremors in 
other sections of the country, the little instruments known as 
seismographs in Washington were accurately foretelling the 
event. And yet with this knowledge of bad news coming, it 
is a problem to know what to do. The construction of houses 
in these areas will undergo a radical change, and scientists are 
already bringing out the consoling information of intervals that 
elapse between the quakes. In the meantime the Florida boom 
is on and the hot summer weather held no terrors for the pro- 
moters and advance guard of those who are expecting a whirl- 
wind of real estate activity in the early autumn. Records are 
searched to show that Florida has no earthquake record, but 
in the meantime the good people of California carry on and 
have not lost their love and faith in the Golden State as the 
most glorious residence area in the wide world. 


Yad fous Ge) 
E are entering upon an era of universal use of gas for fuel 
and lighting purposes, is the declaration of H. C. Abell, 
president of the American Gas Association. The gas industry, 
he declares, is making strides that will completely revolutionize 
the living habits of Americans of the next generation, and 
eclipse the wonders of radio and wired photography. 

“America will be the first nation to have its homes heated 
by gas, thermostatically controlled," Mr. Abell declared re- 
cently. “We will be the first nation to discard ice for gas- 
operated refrigerators; the first to universally adopt the tem- 
perature method of cooking food by gas, and the first to outlaw 
smoke, soot and ashes by using gas fuel instead of solid fuel 
for all heating processes in shops and factories.” 

Public realization of the rapid depletion of the nation’s 
natural resources as reflected in President Coolidge’s appoint- 
ment of the Oil Conservation Commission, and the conviction 
that human life and property are suffering incalculable damage 


from the smoke evil, were among the factors mentioned by Mr. 
Abell as responsible for the tremendous growth in the use of gas. 

“To another generation of fuel users, ‘basements’ and 
‘cellars’ will be obsolete words. That part of the home once 
given over to coal, ashes and dirt will be transformed into a 
playroom for the children, a billiard room or gymnasium. In 
fact, gas house heating will add an extra room to the home,” 
for Mr. Abell declares “during the last ten years industrial 
use of gas has jumped 1,000 per cent and indications are that 
1925 will establish a new high record in consumption.” 






S) ad 

N a hot July day in Washington it was discovered that 

there was but one United States Senator in the city, and 
he was preparing to leave. The important mail and letters 
at the White House is duly forwarded to White Court at 
Swampscott, where President Coolidge is enjoying the cool 
breezes from the North Shore and keeping busy despite the 
opportunity of spending a few restful vacation days doing 
nothing. The relief from hand-shaking exercises at the Execu- 
tive Office at Washington is assured the President, but they 
say that he will insist on finding a pump handle in the quaint 
town on the North Shore to keep in good form for the social 
activities of the season. 


SDLP DO 


FTER reading the reports of representative American 

manufacturing corporations which are usually issued 
about this time of the year, a person is astounded at the fact 
that there is so much money in the world, and begins to 
wonder where his share of it has been these many twelve 
months. Judge Gary's report of the United States Steel 
Corporation shows that in 1924 the company paid out in 
salaries and wages to a total of 246,753 employees, the tidy 
sum of $442.458,.577! For the average employee, exclusive 
of those engaged in the general administrative and selling 
departments, the wage per day was $5.74: for the average 
employee in all departments, the wage was $5.85. 

A total of $79,619,986 was expended for the acquisition of 
additional property, new plants, extensions and improvements, 
less credits for property disposed of. These expenditures were 
necessary to enable operations to be conducted in the most 
economical manner, to diversify production and secure the 
greatest benefit through the production, transportation and 
conversion into marketable steel of the raw materials of the 
organization; also to provide added capacity to meet the 
growing demands of the trade in certain lines of products and 
in certain territories. And with all these expenditures, the 
company was enabled to reduce, during the year, the bonds, 
mortgages, and non-interest bearing royalty notes by $17,683.- 
491! The number of stockholders in U. S. Steel is continually 
increasing and large blocks are held by the employees. When 
this billion-dollar corporation was first announced, there was 
amazement that so much money could be represented in the 
business of one corporation, and the development of the U. S. 


ON Noo 


NION labor, statistics show, now owns several banks 

whose deposits aggregate over $200,000,000. Right- 
thinking people are happy to know that labor is getting along 
so well. But in addition to the prosperity shown, there is a 
definite advantage to the community arising from this fact. 
Ownership involving responsibility—especially in the case of 
a bank in which labor's own funds are invested. This sort of 
sober responsibility does away with radical agitation. Labor 


now discovers that economic law cannot be cheated, and learns 
that it must adjust itself to the common good of the com- 
munity kefore there is an assurance of popular support. 
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‘The sights and thoughts of my youth pursue me”’ 


Robert Louis Stevenson and 


THE name of Robert Louis Stevenson is known the 
whole world o’er, and the whole world is his 
debtor. But he himself stood debtor not least to the 
United States. There he found early recognition, and 
he found great treasure when he found his wife there, 
and many of his writings touch upon life as he knew 
it in the West. But one of the strongest influences 
which came upon him when he was quite a boy came 
from a shepherd at Swanston near Edinburgh, where 
he lived, and the following article describes just how 
that influence worked, until through the leaven it came 
to appear in his writings and letters—prose and poetry, 
and tugged at his heartstrings till his dying days in 
far Samoa. In my tramps across the Pentland Hills 
I never pass Tod's cottage without having a chat with 
the old couple, and oftimes a cup of tea-——Epitor’s 
NoTE. 

E were tramping over the Pentland Hills 
to Carlops by the Cauldstaneslap, when 
we met a son of John Tod, the ‘“‘Roarin’ 

Shepherd” of Swanston. In the distance down 
the slope of the hillside we saw a solitary figure 
climbing up in that zig-zag, tactical way peculiar 
to the shepherd and the keeper. And soon we 
met. He was an elderly man, burly, broad- 
shouldered and bearded, with a shepherd’s plaid 
flung over his shoulder. And in the course of our 
chat I happened to remark casually that he did 
well to tramp the hills so vigourously at his age, 
to which he replied: “Ou aye, an’ a dinna cairy 
little weicht, ye see a was born and bred on the 
Pentlands, a’ve been on them a’ my days, a 
went as a shepherd frae Spittal tae Swanston.” 
Swanston—Stevenson and he, as if anticipating 
my thoughts, continued ‘“‘Aye, a left Swanston 
just before R. L. Stevenson came there.” “You 
would know the Roarin’ Shepherd then?” 
Modestly he turned away his head, and with a 
smile on his face, and a laugh in his voice re- 
plied ‘deed, weel, an’ sure a should, he was ma 
faither; nae doubt he had a guid pair o’ lungs on 
him, but it was that budy Patrick, the photog- 
rapher, that ca’d him the ‘Roarin’ Shepherd.’ ”’ 
It was the Swanston bee-keeper that “gied 
Patrick the only richt photo’ o’ John Tod to 
copy,’’ and it duly appeared in the photographer’s 
showcase, but not for long. Native modesty 
forbade such ostentatious display, and the 
photographer had perforce to remove it. 

Willie Tod and his younger brother David well 
knew the lanky lad with the velveteen jacket 
and the long hair, for they often visited their 
father’s cottage at Swanston when he was there. 

Stevenson has paid free tribute to the Swanston 
shepherd in his “Memories and Portraits,” but 
does not there, nor indeed anywhere in his writ- 
ings, name him “the roarin’ shepherd.’ The 
photographer of the series of picture post cards 
of the shepherd’s cottage, and “‘the stilly hamlet 
home that vies with any earthly paradise” coined 
the phrase, and put it on his post cards, which 
have gone all round the world, till the phrase is 
world-famous. Locally, Tod was known as 
“Honest John.” 

Now this shepherd had a great influence on the 
life of young Stevenson, who later confessed that 
he “owed his taste for all that hillside business to 


the Swanston 


By WILL GRANT 


the art and interest of John Tod. He it was that 
made it live for me as the artist can make all 
things live.” In ordinary talk, the shepherd’s 
voice, Stevenson tells us, “fell pleasantly upon 
the ear . . . he spoke in the richest dialect of 
Scots I ever heard, the words in themselves were 
a pleasure, so that I often came back from our 
patrols with new acquisitions. ...I might 
count him with the best of talkers, only that talk- 
ing Scots and talking English seem incomparable 
acts.” 

“Tod was a quiet sort o’ chiel,’”’ said one of his 
neighbours, “he never went roarin’ aboot the 
place at a’.” 

But how different when Tod was herding his 
sheep upon the hillsides, then like the expert shep- 
herd he was, he rolled out his voice like a blast of 
thunder, striking terror into the heart of young 
Stevenson, to whom it was probably a new ex- 
perience, and at first he was afraid of the shep- 
herd, especially when he had wandered up the 
hillside among the sheep and lambs, with Coolin, 
his dog, and Tod had been angry with him, and 
called on him to ‘‘c’wa’ oot amang the sheep,” 
and sometimes when he saw the shepherd coming 
he would slink away out of his track. “The 
aulder he got, the stronger and louder became 
his voice,”’ said a farmer who knew Tod well to 
me recently. “He was a strong-minded man, 
aye, a strong-minded man, he was that,—jealous 
o’ his sheep and his ain hillsides as trespassers 
found out. I aye think o’ him wearin’ that wee 
roond ministerial-looking hat.” And he was a 
faithful steward, as the silver snuff-box presented 
to him in 1875 ‘‘as a token of his long service on 
the farm” by Charles F. Macara Finnie, Esq., 
of Swanston testifies. As time went on young 
Stevenson came to be on speaking terms with this 
big, strong, hardy man of the hillsides, then they 
grew friendly, and Tod became a giant, and a 
hero to the boy, who looked up to him and liked 
him, for he came to teach him, in these most 
impressionable years, everything he knew about 
“that hillside business.” 

What was it the Swanston shepherd came to 
teach Stevenson? Remember the kind of lad 
Stevenson was—thoughtful and quiet, ever on 
the look out for the adventurous, the tragic, 
the romantic, with a mind and imagination that 
ever wondered and dreamed, and read deep in a 
quest for truth and life,—yet with all his dream- 
ing, he was a realist, ‘“‘a most fanatical lover of 
plain physical sensations plainly and expressly 
rendered,” as he wrote later to Sidney Colvin, 
hence we have him on the Pentlands a lover 
of natural history, a keen observer, in quest 
of uncommon wild flowers, bird’s eggs; etc., and 
a disciple of the Swanston shepherd who taught 
him the “hillside business,’ and while he was 
teaching him the lad had a pencil in his hand 
noting it all down in a book, for he was ever 


Shepherd 


“learning to write.” He had already written 
“The Pentland Rising.” 

By the village folks “he wasna’ thocht vera 
muckle o’.”” ‘He had a want,”’—they said,—“‘it 
wasna jaloosed (suspected) that he wad ever 
come to muckle,”—“he lay aboot the dyke backs 
wi’ a buik,”’ some adventure story no doubt, and 
Adam Ritchie, the Swanston ploughman, speaks 
of him as “the lang haired idle-set laddie,” and 
tells how “mony a time he wad gang up the rig 
wi’ me when I was ploughin’, but he didna gang 
vera far without takin’ oot his note book and bit 
pencil, and there he was writin’ doon, Guidness 
kens what. He was never what ye could ca’ 
communicative, but he was a devil to think, and 
he wasna sweir ta speir what he didna ken.” He 
was learning to write, and in his friendship with 
Tod there lay a whole world of romance and 
adventure. Tod was a man who took his busi- 
ness very seriously, and to young Stevenson he 
would appear much of a mystery. Here was 
something for his romantic nature to feast upon. 
Here was a man who spent days and nights upon 
the hillsides, with his dogs and sheep, a man ac- 
customed to the far spaces, and the great silences 
of the hills,—friendly, philosophic, physically 
strong and robust. He spoke to his dogs, and 
lo! the hillside became alive with bark and baa, 
pattering feet, heaving humps of wool, wildly 
beating hearts and questioning eyes. 

Not only could he command a far hillside of 
sheep, with the aid of his dogs, but he could defy 
all weathers and brave the wildest winter blasts 
to shepherd his sheep. Well we can imagine the 
Swanston shepherd as the shadows of night began 
to darken the hills, and the first portents of a 
snow storm began to appear, winding up the hill- 
sides over Torgeith Knowe and Ann’s Leas, with 
his eagle eye upon all sides, breaking ever and 
again into a spasm of bellowing that seemed to 
shake the hills, while his earnest, attendant 
shaggy aides-de-camp performed the operation 
of massing the scattered sheep and driving them 
to shelter. 

Then Tod knew the Drove Roads over the 
hills to the Trysts at House o’ Muir, Linton, and 
Moffat, and those that went south into England. 
He knew all about the dangers and adventures of 
the wild life of the drovers, often had he jour- 
neyed there, and slept upon the hillsides. And 
if there were few dangers and adventures in the 
hillside business there were plenty on the Drove 
Roads. Tod knew all about it, and many tales 
of that kind he told the boy, and the boy never 
forgot. We remember the drovers in ‘“‘St. Ives.” 
How all this would appeal to the young Steven- 
son, and so it was that the Swanston folks said 
“he was aye rinnin’ aboot wi’ lang Tod among 
the hills, getting him to tell him a’ the stories 
he kent.” 

When Tod went off on his evening patrol on 
the hillside he “gave him a cry” over the garden 
wall, and Stevenson would overtake and accom- 
pany him. Everything the shepherd did was a 
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source of wonder to Stevenson, and how full of 
work is the life of the shepherd, especially at the 
lambing season, night and day he’s at it, fair 
weather and foul, when neither rest nor peace 
is his except by snatches, and often Stevenson 
must have followed him then, when he would ask 
the shepherd all about it. “He’s an awfu’ 
laddie for speirin’ questions aboot a’ thing,” 
Tod used to say “‘an’ whenever ye turn your back 
awa’ he gangs an’ writes it a’ doon.”. This “hill- 
side business” was a great delight to the boy, and 
Tod was an ideal teacher, a kindly, experienced 
man of the hillsides, and often as they sat there 
“Ayont the Shearie and the Toddle Knowes” 
with “Swag” and “Cheviot,” two of Tod’s dogs, 
at their feet, the boy with wide open eyes would 
be laying in a great store of that hillside business, 
for we are told that when Tod spoke of “his own 
antique business,’’ the thing “took on a colour of 
romance and curiosity that was surprising,” such 
was the shepherd’s powers of description. 

We do not have a description of the hillside by 
the shepherd himself, but Willie Tod, the shep- 
herd’s son, has often recited to me how his father 
went to work on the hillside between Swanston 
and the Howden Glen— 


=X I see auld “Swag” and “Cheviot” at his 
eel, 

As up the “Green Craig’’ he wad speil, 

Ayont the Shearie and the Toddle owes, 
Where oft we buchted a’ the yowes, 

Noo frae the Green Craig’s rocky broo, 

"Twas his delight his flocks to view, 

Here he'd gie the signal tae auld “Swag” 

The doug wi’ knowin’ look his tail wad wag, 
Then doon the brae, and thro’ the Whiney Hedge, 
Up ower the Routin’ Hill by Covers Edge, 
Ower a’ the leas wi lanky stride, 

He’d turn the sheep off Birkie side; 

Noo John is aff along the Tailor’s road, 

For two an’ thirty years by him twas trod, 
There he takes oot his guid field gless 

Views a’ the yowes an’ lambs up Howden Hess, 
Across the brae he takes the sklent 

Lampin’ Ower the wavin’ bent, 

On tapmaist heicht of Allermair, 

Breathes in great draughts o’ caller air. 

Many a wonderful talk they must have had 
together, and many a time at night after Steven- 
son had returned from the evening patrol with 
the shepherd, and settled down before the cosy 
fire in the lamplit cottage, engaged, as he tells 
us with the “Viscomte de Bragelonne” he would 
rise from his book, and pull aside the window 
blinds and look out on the hillsides ‘“‘under the 
muckle siller mune,” or when the wind was howl- 
ing and the hills were lashed with winter’s blast, 
or white with snow, and wonder if his friend 
the shepherd was out in it all after his sheep. 

Stevenson came to know all the Pentland 
hillsides and valleys, the stillness and the peace 
of the lonely hills entered into his soul, and be- 
came part of the mysterious, that ever after- 
wards tugged at his heart. 

The dogs, too, were a source of wonder to 
young R. L. S., and it filled him with amazement 
how they could remember the “long itinerary” 
of directions the shepherd bellowed out to them 
with “the sharp thunder of his voice.” Won- 
derful dogs, yet Tod often referred to them—in 
the way most shepherds and farmers do, with 
much contempt, “‘they were nothing compared 
with the dogs he used to have!” for one of which 
— “Cheviot” he was offered forty pounds, which 
he refused. One day Tod had been to the Market 
in Edinburgh. He had bought sheep from differ- 
ent dealers, and with different markings, and 
when bringing them home over the Boroughmuir 
he discovered that two were amissing. Later he 
learned that a farmer at the Vraid Hills had dis- 
covered two stray sheep among his flock. Tod 


applied to him. “Can you tell me their mark- 
ings?” asked the farmer. “No,” said Tod, “but 
if my doug can seek them out, wull ye gie me 
them?” “Yes,” replied the farmer. The dog got 
to work, and singled out the two sheep, and shep- 
herd and dog, with the sheep in front of them, 
kept smiling to each other, as they went on their 





ILLIE TOD, son of the “Roaring Shepherd” 

of Swanston, in a characteristic attitude at 

the pasture bars, loo’ out at his dog working the 
sheep in from the hills 


way by Fairmilehead to Swanston Hollow. That 
was the day Tod was offered forty pounds for 
“Cheviot.” 

And not only did he learn from the Swanston 
shepherd what he has described as “that hillside 
business,’”’ but it would be in the company of the 
shepherd that he learned to know what made up 
the hillside atmosphere, that which is seen and 
heard, and never forgotton, because it is seen and 
heard in the hillside silence. Listen—the bleat of 
a sheep here and there upon the hillside, the cry 
of the whaup or the gull, the pipe of a snipe, or the 
lonely call of some other moor bird, the “go- 
back, go-back” of a startled grouse, the faint 
undertone of “ . . . streamlets, gurgling rills, in 
joy among the Pentland Hills” or perhaps it was 
the hillside farmhouse among the trees he looked 
down upon from the hillsides where he sat, with 
the smoke rising from the chimneys,—there is 
always something friendly about that smoke, 
and if it’s a wood fire there’s no finer smell in the 
world,—or the sound of children’s voices rising 
from the village in the still air, the farm dog’s 
bark, the rocking and the jolting of the creaking 
farm carts upon a hill road or farm road track; 
and there was Ritchie, honest man, returning 
with his miry beasts from a long day at the 
plough, and Young, the gardener, who “crooks 





The Stevenson Society of America, having ac- 
quired the cottage at Saranac Lake, New York, 
where Stevenson lived during the winter of 1887- 
1888, and wrote “‘The Master of Ballantrae,”’ is 
in need of funds to complete its purpose of estab- 
lishing there a permanent memorial to one of 
the world’s best-loved authors. Readers of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE are urged to send in their 
application at once for membership blanks in 
the Society to either Livingston Chapman, Secre- 
tary, Saranac Lake, New York, or Walter 
Scott, President, 495 Broadway, New York 
City. 











his weary back a’ day in the pitaty track, or 
maybe stops a while to crack wi’ Jane the cook,” 
and often he looked upon the cottage, where he 
lived, for he wrote of it: 


“A’ simmer day, your chimleys reek, 
Couthy and bien; 
An’ here and there your windies keek 


Amang the green 


There the auld housie beeks an’ dozes 
A’ by her lane 


Frae the high hills the curlew ca’s 
The sheep gang baain’ by the wa’s 
Or whiles a clan o’ roosty craws 
Cangle thegether 

The wild bees seek the gairden raws 
Weariet wi’ heather. 


Here aft hae I, wi’ sober heart 
For meditation sat apairt 

When orra loves or kittle art 
Perplexed my mind; 

Here socht a balm for ilka smart 
O’ humankind.” 


All this hillside atmosphere, and the memory 
of his “Kintry hame” and “bonny bield,” and the 
Swanston hillside—Halkerside, where he “loved 
to sit and make bad verses,’ and where, four 
months before he left England for good, he told 
Cummy some day to climb, and sprinkle for him 
some of the well water from the tiny pool upon 
the turf, Stevenson could never forget. 

“By the hills and streams of childhood, ‘twas 
his weird to roam.” The Pentland Hills were 
graven on his heart, and John Tod, the Swanston 
shepherd, helped to keep them there, and that’s 
why he wrote to Sidney Colvin from the South 
Seas that he wished “he could only be buried in 
the hills, under the heather, where the whaups 
and plovers are crying,” and to S. R. Crockett— 


“Blows the wind to-day and the sun and the rain 


are flying 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day .. . 
Where . . . the sponge aes crying 
My heart remembers how!” 


And many astory about the “hillside business,” 
the Swanston shepherd’s son can tell, for he too 
knows all about it. He began the shepherd’s 
life as a herd boy at Swanston nigh five and sixty 
years ago, assisting James Johnston, his father’s 
right hand man, and often he delights to tell of 
Swanston life in his early days. There was no 
little commotion, I can tell you, at dipping time, 
he narrated the other day, for Swanston had the 
first dipping pond in the district, in the fifties, 
and was a centre to which the sheep were brought 
from the neighbouring farms of Boghall, Hillend 
and Morton Mains to be dipped. His affection 
for Swanston’s Whinny Knowes and the Pentland 
Hilltops is strong and tender, and very beautiful, 
and his father’s description of the “antique. 
business” could be no more graphic than that 
which his son often now delights to depict as he 
recalls the hills around Swanston ‘“‘where grazed 
the flo’er o’ Cheviot yowes,” and the early 
summer air resounded to the bleating of the 
lambs, as he made the afternoon patrol, about 
which he recites so enthusiastically in his poem 
“Swanston’s Whinny Knowes.” And he can 
tell you all about the Swanston shepherd who 
taught Stevenson “all he knew about that hill- 
side business,” which made him hope that at the 
last he would “behold again the Hills of Home, 
and hear again the call of the pee-wees crying, 
and hear no more at all.” “Aye, he was my 
faither.”’ 
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‘* At the Source of Modern Jazz’’ 


In the Lands Far Up the Nile 


Scenes along the great river where the late President Roosevelt 
closed his eventful African tour. Soudan, an empire of sharp 
contrasts. The happy people living where barbarism holds sway 


PPROACHING the equator, when it 
seemed as if Hades had turned on all the 
heat in creation, I thought of the late 

Theodore Roosevelt’s adventures into the heart 
of Africa. His expeditions covered a region far 
south of my African wanderings, but it was at 
Khartoum that Roosevelt brought to a close 
his African travels. Since the war, big game 
hunting expeditions, for which the Dark Con- 
tinent was famous, have not held the center of 
the stage. More attention is now given to agri- 
cultural and irrigation developments. Only 
fifty years ago Henry M. Stanley made his great 
expedition following the wake of Livingstone 
exploring the Dark Continent. While only 
touching the fringe of the Sahara, I could sense 
the fact that intercommunication by motor and 
airplane is welding the continent into a cohesive 
unit and feel the sweep of distances. 

In the scorching September sun I heard the 
stories of the Sobat. The weather was exceed- 
ingly hot, but the torridness failed to dampen 
our ardor—even if we did steam with perspira- 
tion. We were to make but a short trip south- 
ward, but imagined how those who started out 
with Stanley a half-century ago must have 
sweltered in these wild jungles of the tropics. 

Arrangements were made with a native skip- 
per who hired a crew—at least our host called it 
such—and with camping outfits packed aboard 
we started off toward a region where mission- 
aries had carried the gospel into the land of the 
Shullas. Again we realized the necessity of the 
punjee—to go without that helmet is fatal to 
whites, for the back of the head and neck must 
be protected from the sun. 

Sailing along the Nile just outside Khartoum, 
the maps looked different. For a distance of 
about three hundred miles the railroad runs from 
Atabra El Camer on the Nile, the junction point 
on to Port Soudan. This is the port which 
makes Soudan independent of Alexandria on 
the Mediterranean for a seaport. The develop- 
ment in the Soudan has opened up millions of 
acres to cultivation; the dream of England is 
that Soudan and Egypt will at some time supply 
the cotton for the mills of England and of 
Europe as well. 

Kitchener built the railroad cut off—saving the 
distance following the great bend of the Nile 
several hundred miles to Khartoum. The route 
from About Hamed to Wady Halfa on the border 
of the Soudan, where the second cataract is 
located, is not used for through traffic. 

Traveling south even a short distance, I 
seemed under the spell of the dream of Cecil 
Rhodes in his plans for a railroad from “Cairo to 
Cape Town.” ~The development of the airplane 
and the automobile has checked the building of 
railroads in the Orient. Soudan will remain a 
monument to the work of “Chinese” Gordon and 
the indomitable spirit of the British. Millions 
have already been expended in development and 
millions more are ready. 


Far above Khartoum are the famous “suds”; 
the river is choked up with a growth of the plants 
from which papyrus, the first paper, was made 
for records. The papyrus trees or bushes have 
to be cleaned out like weeds in order to keep 
the channel clear. Watermelons seem as old as 
the region itself, and throughout Nubia the col- 
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ored race has the same fondness for them as they 
display in our own Southland—for the love of 
this juicy fruit is inherent in the blacks. 
Although the scenery was far from enchanting, 
I found myself over and over again revelling in 
the blue sky, for in the Sudan it seems to have a 
lure for artists as a background. The romance of 
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ILE RIVER BOATS, such as have for thousands of years carried on the traffic that flows endlessly 


between the banks. 


They are not prone to change, these peoples whose forefathers carried on a 


prosperous river trade when England was still a wilderness, and newfangled steam and gasoline craft 
find but small favor in their eyes 
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HE DAM AT ASSUAN ON THE NILE, about 140 miles above Khartoum, that will provide water 

for irrigating many thousands of acres of land that now lie baked and arid under the blazing sun. 

The English with their magnificent irrigation schemes are reclaiming an empire where agriculture may 
serve the need of mankind 


the days of King Solomon’s mines brought to 
mind Rider Haggard, the author of “She” — and 
visions of the pomp and wealth of those days 
of a long, long ago. The upper Nile, in vista, 
seemed like the snake which is so closely asso- 
ciated with the emblems of the ancient lands. 

Yes, I even thought of George Washington’s 
false teeth, which were said to have been made 
from African hippo molars. The tank wagon in 
Barnum’s circus parade, where I saw my first 
hippopotamus, also was in the picture. The 
boat collided with one of the monster hippotami 
(a hard word for me to spell in school) which the 
captain had not seen. Had the boat been a 
little lighter, or the hippo a bit stronger, we 
might have been food for the crocodiles. Now 
and again, from shore at night, we heard the 
hoarse roar of the lion. In several places tiny, 
timid gazelles appeared on the edge of the bank 
and watched our progress with an inquiring eye. 
Once, far off in the distance, I caught a glimpse 
of a rapidly disappearing zebra, the beautifully- 
striped jackass of the jungles. 

The crew subsisted entirely upon some sort of 
native bread that reminded me of giant griddle 
cakes, The cakes were flat and baked on a 
stone—purple in color—and looked like aban- 
doned door mats. I only had the courage to 
nibble. The natives drank their “marisa” from 
a gourd with the gusto of soda fountain devotees 
in rush hours. 


En route there was no such thing as privacy. 
Many of the crew wore nothing but a gee string 
and seemed in no wise embarrassed by their 
nakedness—it made us think of the Broadway 
reviews we had recently seen. The one woman 
in the crew—the cook—wore but a strip of white 
cotton cloth which was wrapped carelessly about 
her from waist to knee. She had her hair done 
up in countless little braids, seemingly tied to- 
gether and smeared with grease that ran down 
her face when she sat in the sun as if to parboil 
and bring out all the charm of her figure in a 
beauty vapor bath. 

In a region now void of population, our guide 
told us was once a large collection of native huts, 
but there are “busted boom” towns in Africa as 
in our own West. Farther on lived the Dinkas 
on the right and the Shullas on the left shore of 
the river. The disappearance to the south of 
these tribes was due to the frequent raids of 
slave hunters and the Baggara Arabs. At one 
place the foreman stumbled upon a nest of croco- 
dile eggs and gleefully fell upon them like an 
old-fashioned darky negotiating a chicken coop 
and “raising poultry.” There were ninety- 
seven eggs in the batch. The Nile is so infested 
with these reptiles that bathing is out of the 
question. 

Here we again heard that strange sort of tele- 
graphic communication between the natives in 
separated settlements with drums. No sooner 


had we moored our. craft than there appeared 
upon the bank of the river a crowd of native 
warriors. All were equipped with spears and 
clubs for a special show, and they seemed friendly 
enough. They caught a glimpse of some silver 
coins—and Nile-colored greenbacks—they knew 
Americans were passing that way. Entirely 
naked, with their black, shiny bodies smeared 
with oil, they seemed as primitive as the aborig- 
ines of darkest Africa. As we passed among them, 
attempting to appear as cheerful as possible, they 
retained a sullen silence—but the white of their 
eyes furtively followed our every move. 

After we had unloaded our duffle, burnt away 
the grass and set up our tents, the shadows of 


* night fell quickly and our visitors’ began to fade 


away somewhere. We were up early the next 
morning preparing breakfast, and the visitors 
began to return with a hungry look. Among 
them were a large number of women and chil- 
dren. Strange as it seemed to us after witness- 
ing their nakedness of the previous day, both 
men and women now were clothed—compara- 
tively speaking. The men wore loin cloths and 
the women were dressed in cotton sheeting. The 
change was incomprehensible to me until the 
guide informed me that there was an American 
mission in the region which had been founded 
many years back by the Reverend Dr. Giffin, who 
had succeeded in encouraging the natives to wear 
some sort of clothing—at least when they were 
visiting—“for you must have pockets in whic! 
to keep your money.” The commercial argu- 
ment counted. 

One of the natives approached me—whom he 
seemed to consider the leader of the party—and 
said something about Jo-uk. The guide told me 
it was the native word for God, and that the day 
was Sunday. I was astonished at the man’s 
knowledge until I learned that he was a Captain 
and expected some day to go to America. 

That day a Prince visited us in a state far from 
princely. He rode a sorry-looking mule and was 
preceded by a native dressed in a strange assort 
ment of clothes. Behind him were eight or ten 
men in various stages of dress—or undress. As 
he approached us, the Prince alighted and gave 
a startling whoop of welcome. Clad in a dirty 
silken robe, beneath which he appeared to have 
nothing but a cast-off shirt whose tails scarcely 
reached below his hips, he was not the least bit 
bashful and immediately asked for a drink of tea. 
After he had munched some food and more 
drink, he left with a smile and rode off sur- 
rounded by his retinue, smiling as if the joke was 
all on us—we were left to pay the check. 

The natives in this region do almost no culti- 
vating. Bamiyah and okra grow wild, together 
with a kind of mallow. They have been taught 
to raise tomatoes, sweet potatoes, some fruit trees 
and a bit of cotton, and they have learned to 
some extent—thanks to the work of the enter- 
prising missionaries—the value of labor in the 
fields. The natives practice their own system 
of agriculture. The clearing for the most part 
is done with a flat piece of iron in the shape of a 
circle, into one edge of which is fixed a wooden 
handle a foot or twoin length. As they dig, they 
squat on the ground, grasp the grass by the top 
and dig it up by the roots. This is all the prepa- 
ration the ground receives. 

Ants are the scourge of mankind in the region 
and they certainly understand team work and 
devour everything in sight. Nor do they stop 
at taking nips out of the humans, but crawled 
under and over our tents, got into our food and 
our clothing and made life almost unbearable. 

The one great ambition in the life of the 
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young Shulla seems to be to acquire a wife—or 
woman, as he speaks of her. Gradually, the 
mission is succeeding in teaching them the value 
of working and saving money. Many of them 
now own several domestic animals, and in their 
villages they have herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep and goats in which they take great pride. 
Each village vies with the other in increasing the 
size of its possessions, for the natives are now 
realizing that labor brings a reward. In some 
places they are even producing more than they 
themselves need, and the economic factor of 
exchange and distribution has begun in supply- 
ing corn to the military posts. 

In one village was an old chief who wanted to 
tell us of the atrocities which his people suffered 
from the Egyptian government. The guide said 
the agents of the Egyptians had visited this 
people many years ago. He began slowly, with 
his face toward Mecca, as the guide translated: 


“The Egyptians told us ‘Be submissive and we 
shall take care of you.’ But they did not. They 
took our cattle and sheep, they burnt our homes, 
they carried off our women and children. They 
made us a poor and sorrowing people. 

“And then came the Mahdists who also promised 
us protection. But they were even worse than the 
Egyptians. They slew our men and carried off 
our women and children. We suffer no longer— 
the good men see that we are protected and we are 
learning to have much cattle and vegetables, and 
have food and we are happy.” 


The ears of the women are pierced at the top 
and into the holes thus made are placed bits of 
wood, stalks of grass, or iron and brass rings. 
Sometimes these ornaments hang down to their 
shoulders. These are still new fads in adorn- 
ment for modern women to discover. The front 
teeth of the lower jaw are extracted and there 
are no dentist bills. Taking out these teeth the 
natives believe curbs the tendency to use abusive 
language. This custom is practiced by the men 
as well.as the women. 

The native dress of the women usually con- 
sists of a short apron tied about the waist and 
hanging to the knees. Over this is worn a two- 
piece costume consisting of separate goatskins 
tied together to reveal the apron beneath, and as 
much of the anatomy as they consider proper. 
The belles of the village are distinguished by the 
tiny bells they wear about their waists and which 
jingle pleasingly as they walk, making one think 
of a sleigh ride at Revere Beach on a winter day. 

The coiffures of the males are in various styles. 
Some shave their heads, leaving a “‘lock’’ at the 
top, which we now call a tango hair cut, remin- 
iscent of the American Indians’ “scalp-lock.” 
Others shave the head completely. And so the 
style runson. The hair-oiled sheik with his well- 
slicked nob is entirely impressive. Invariably 
they pull out their beards by the roots. The hair 
is matted together in an inexplicable fashion that 
makes it look for all the world like a coarse 
black felt hat. They favor red hair and practice 
some native method of bleaching which makes it 
straight and “spiney.”’ With all styles of hair- 
dressing they wear feathers like our American 
Indians. Now you understand why womankind 
usually insists on a feather on her hat—it is a 
basic, even if a barbaric, idea of adornment. 

The jazz craze that permeates American hotels 
must have originated in Africa. They danced 
for hours in the same monotonous manner, at 
times yelling and screeching, and falling ex- 
hausted upon the ground. It is far from a 
“poetry of motion.” These people dance with 
religious fervor and the old “steps” have been 
handed down from generation to generation. 

The Shullas have a very intricate system of 
theology. They believe in a Great Creator whom 


they call “Jo-uk.” But He is not the good and 
powerful God as we know him. While he gives 
life and takes it away, he is also the spirit of Evil. 
They sacrifice and exalt him as a tribal deity, but 
do not worship him directly. Annually the 
priest of the tribe slays an animal with a holy 
spear, after which there is much drinking of 
“marisa” and more dancing, with few lounge 
lizards present. The temple is known as the 
“t*house of Nik-kang.”” When a man dies he goes 
with Jo-uk. If he has been wicked, Jo-uk will 
not admit him to his presence, and they cease to 
exist. The greatest punishment known to them 
is to be obliterated. 

Every Shulla village has’a great corral in its 
midst in which the cattle are placed at night. 
A fire in the center is kept smouldering all night, 
when the mosquitoes are most bothersome. 
The smoke from this fire protects the cattle 
and the men who guard them from the ravages 
of the mosquitoes which far surpass the New 
Jersey prize winners in size and capacity. 

The people seem to subsist almost entirely 
upon a sort of fermented porridge. They never 
kill domestic animals, and what little meat they 
use is game and fish, for there is a belief that 
domestic animals are sacred. 

Divorce courts are unknown, for the wives 
are purchased at the market price, ranging from 
three to five head of cattle. Once purchased, 
the women are wives and not slaves. The ex- 
change of cattle for a wife is a public marriage 
contract, but she must give her consent to the 
marriage. The women are respected in a way 
that is unusual among most native tribes. Suf- 
frage for women would not be opposed on general 
principles, except that plural wives would have 
to be given a fractional vote on the husband basis. 

Around the native villages there were snakes, 
five, seven and even ten feet in length. One 
snake, particularly dreaded, has the power of 
squirting venom from his mouth, which, if it 
gets in the eyes, usually causes blindness. Liz- 
ards are present everywhere and are often found 
crawling on the rafters and the floor. Most of 
them are harmless and do great service in de- 
stroying flies and insects. Crickets disturb 
slumber, and bats often beat against one’s body 
in their flight at night. Frogs likewise disturb 
the quiet in darkness and moths are prevalent. 
Otherwise one might call it as quiet and peaceful 
as the Bowery on a Jewish holiday. In the morn- 
ing the birds, in gay plumage, sing their merry 
tunes. There is a myriad of vari-colored birds 
which inhabit the region. One of these, a blue 
humming bird, is adorned with the softest and 
finest of velvet, its head, tail, and wings alone 
being of a drab gray. They are very tame and 
came to the tent for crumbs. chirping musically 
all the while. Starlingssabound in great numbers 
and they are truly busy birds, following the 
cattle about, the sheep in particular, scolding all 
the while. The sheep seem to recognize them as 
helpful souls, for the animals are sometimes cov- 
ered with the birds, who pick at the ticks and 
fleas in the fleeces of the sheep the livelong day. 

Tales of leopards, wildcats, and hyenas now 
and then making their appearance about the 
native hyts were related to us, but we saw none. 
Antelope,“warthogs, “sacred cows,” even lions 
and elephants, we were told now and then ap- 
peared near the villages wher they were pressed 
for drink or food, but they were evidently hav- 
ing prosperous times in the jungle. ‘ 

Altogether it seemed as if Africa is becoming a 
tame game country. Most of the harmless ani- 
mals are protected by law and other wild beasts 
are rapidly being exterminated and in time will 
become as extinct as is the American buffalo, 


which once roamed the broad plains of the North 
American continent. The Soudan for many 
years seems to have been the kingdom of peace 
for all God’s creatures. Here men and animals 
live side by side, doing little harm one to the 
other, as in our own Yellowstone and other 
national park reserves. 

Soudan is an empire of contrasts. The river 
rises in flood times, rushing along and carrying 
a large amount of “float,” or queer-looking 
islands, on which birds, frogs and reptiles and 
seemingly most of the passengers on Noah’s Ark 
are aboard. The air is filled with the pipings, 
crowings and hoarse grunts of lost souls. It was 
like Ringling’s menagerie let loose—for in far-off 
Africa I thought of my first circus. The rains in 
Abyssinia flow down the hills, adding their 
stores of water to the already overflowing river 
rushing through thousands of miles of desert that 
has scarcely known a shower since the deluge. 

Along the banks are the ibis of Egypt, of timid 
disposition, who are set all a-flutter as man 
approaches. Rising into the air, they “darken 
the heavens with their outstretched wings,” and 
then alight in the trees, making them as snow 
white as a forest in New England after a sleet 
and snow storm. This was the graphic story 
told us of the Nile at flood tide. 

Now I looked upon a different scene, as I 
smoked peacefully at night and counted the days 
when I would be back in Boston. Before me the 
river was as smooth as oil, but beneath its placid 
surface I knew there were huge crocodiles and all 
sorts of slimy reptiles in the green waters that 
might make me dream of dragons—so I kept on 
thinking of home on this last night in the wilds 
of Africa. 

Now for my map again. In the north of Sou- 
dan is a wide expanse of desert. Near the Nile 
a narrow strip is redeemed from this condition 
by the life-giving waters. Rain scarcely ever 
falls in large areas and there is little or no vege- 
tation. Many girls and boys we saw in this area 
had never seen the rain fall, and Sargent Sandy 
McGregor of the party tried to teach them that 
marching ballad of our high order of civiliza- 
tion entitled “It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More.” 

In the south rivers overflow their banks and 
are veritable jungles of vegetation, with swamps 
infested by malaria-beating insects, overgrown 
with dank bush, in the midst of which the hippo 
sleeps on in his eternal life. 

The desert region stretches from Wadi-Halfa 
to Khartoum. Some day the deserts may be 
brought under cultivation and the black man, 
until now ‘‘desert-locked’”’ in the heart of Africa, 
will develop great empires. Farther south there 
are districts comprising almost eleven degrees of 
latitude which are fertile and productive. 

Only a few days away from haunts of civili- 
zation, we were all keen to return to Khartoum 
and get a plate of real griddle cakes. ‘Folding 
our tents silently like the Arabs,” we glided 
down the Nile to the city of civilization, named 
after the elephant’s trunk, without seeing even 
one wild elephant at bay. For fifty cents at the 
circus in Boston, or a ten-cent fare to Franklin 
Park Zoo, I could see more wild animals and have 
peanuts and pink lemonade in the bargain. 

As the sun was dipping beneath the horizon, 
the sky took on a fantasy of brilliant color. 
Pink, blue, gold, lavender, blended into a per- 
fect glory of prismatic hues—a mass of rainbow- 
ribbed canopy. Then it turned to a deep royal 
purple, while directly above hung a crescent 
moon in silvery splendor. The waters of the 
river gloried in the reflection of all above it, while 
the curtain of an African night shimmered 
gradually into the splendor of grayish gloom. 
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Judge Norcross Proves His Point 


The popular jurist of Nevada, eminent as an attorney, jurist, and 
magazine writer, says “America is a country of opportunity,” and 
“Ambition points the way to success” 


UMBERED among the noted individuals 
N in Nevada is Justice Frank Herbert 
Norcross. When his name is mentioned 
the citizens of his state nod approvingly. Among 
his associates and the people of his home town, 
Attorney Norcross, a Reno institution, was the 
choice for the justiceship of the Ninth Judicial 
Circuit Court. Pin them down to the subject 
and demand the facts of the case—lawyer fashion 
—ask them the reason for their choice, and, in- 
variably, the answer comes without hesitation: 

‘Well, who was better qualified to hold the 
office?” 

If you know Frank Norcross, you will realize 
the conclusiveness of the answer. Certainly no 
Nevada attorney has had more experience in the 
line of duty which the justiceship entails—for 
that reason his friends had good grounds for their 
hopes that he would be chosen. 

His career reflects the acme of action and capa- 
bility. There is not a dull period in the life of 
Frank H. Norcross. From the day he graduated 
from knee breeches into long’ trousers and came 
to the epochal and imposing realization that at 
last he was a man, to the present time, Mr. Nor- 
cross, whom all Reno knows well, has been follow- 
ing the time-honored advice to “Dream big 
things; think big things, and do big things.” 

He comes of a family of real, dyed-in-the-wool 
Westerners, does this scion of a family of frontier- 
builders. Born near Reno, Nevada, May 11, 
1869, he is the son of Thomas W. Norcross, a 
pioneer of California and Nevada, and a descend- 
ant of the early pioneers of New England. 
Coming of such hardy stock, it is no wonder that 
he has achieved so remarkable a suecess. He 
preserves within him the spirit which his parents 
bequeathed him on the day of his birth—the 
pioneering instinct—the ability to succeed in 
new fields. 

Attending the public schools of his hometewn, 
he engaged in a variety of eminently pragmatic 
activities outside of school hours in order to earn 
his tuition while preparing for the college course 
he had decided upon taking. And it stands to 
reason that he succeeded. 

In 1888 young Norcross entered the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, intent upon preparing properly 
for the legal education upon which he had deter- 
mined. In 1891 he was graduated from the 
University with the A. B. degree and a reputation 
that is still a record for emulation among the 
students at the institution. 

The braid and chevrons had a powerful fas- 
cination for him, and several years before he 
entered college he had enlisted in the Nevada 
State Militia. Entering this arm of the forces 
as a private, he rose rapidly to a corporalcy, later 
becoming a sergeant in the Ist Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard. Because of his military record, 
the authorities at the University appointed him 
Captain of Company A of the College Cadet Bat- 
talion, a promotion which presaged further pro- 
motions in the National Guard. In 1890 he was 


commissioned a second lieutenant, and the year 
of his graduation from the University of Nevada 
he received his silver bar. Twelve months later 
he was commissioned captain. 

After graduation he was appointed surveyor 
of Washoe County, and spent a-year in the per- 
formance of the duties which that office implies. 
Like a surveyor “to the manner born,” he sailed 
into his duties and accomplished numerous im- 
portant jobs which stand today as memorials 
to his ability in the profession that George Wash- 
ington first followed. In fact, he surveyed the 
City Park of Reno, a show place of this widely- 
known city, and set the grade stakes for the road 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, running twelve 
miles between points near Truckee and Loyalton, 
California. 

By this time Norcross had definitely decided 
that the law was the profession which had the 
most interest for him, and instead of following 





Jee FRANK H. NORCROSS of Reno, Nevada, 

has had a busy, eventful and successful career, 

covering activities and achievements in many lines 
besides the law 


the classic advice to “‘Go West, young man!”’ he 
journeyed to Washington, D. C., where he en- 
rolled in the Georgetown University Law School. 
While in atteridance he supported himself by 
acting as a clerk in the United States Census 
Office, division of vital statistics. His job in this 
position was to help prepare the expectancy of 
life tables with which we are constantly con- 
fronted in the pages of census reports, economic, 
health and insurance magazines. He graduate: 
in 1894 with the degree of LL. B., and the secon: 
vice-presidency of the class. ‘ 

Upon his return, he was admitted to the bar of 
Nevada, and began the practice of the law. A 
year later he became district attorney of Washoe 
County and held that position until 1896. Dur- 
ing the period in which he held the office, he trie 
a large number of cases and established a record 
of twenty-seven convictions out of a total of 
thirty prosecutions for felony. 

Between 1897 and 1898, Norcross was a mem- 
ber of the State Assembly, and served as chair- 
man of the Judiciary and Education Committees, 
while a member of the law firm of Norcross & 
Orr, which was dissolved when he accepted an 
appointment as justice of the Supreme Court of 
Nevada. A member of this body for twelve 
years, he served as chief justice from 1909 t 
1910, and from 1915 to 1916. The opinions h« 
handed down while a member of this court are 
classics of their kind, and volumes 28 to 40 of 
the Nevada Reports are constantly referred to by 
the ambitious young attorneys of the West. 
During his term of office he was also an ex-officio 
member of the State Board of Pardons and the 
Parole Commission. 

From 1909 to 1912 he was a member of the 
Commission to Revise the Laws of Nevada, an 
office with which he was honored because of his 
high and unimpeachable standing in the profes. 
sion of his state. The manner in which he per- 
formed his duties may be seen from a reading of 
volumes 1 and 2 of the Revised Laws of Nevada, 
1912, much of which is his own work. 

His efforts have not been confined to the law 
alone. He bears an enviable reputation as a 
schoolmaster and administrator, for in 1891 and 
1892 he served as principal of the Verdi School, 
and was acting principal of the Reno schools for 
a time. The following two years he served in 
the capacity of ex-officio county superintendent. 

In 1917 he resumed the practice of the law at 
Reno and is now a member of the firm of Hoyt, 
Norcross, Cheney and Hoyt. 

The championship for membership in the 
largest number of civic, fraternal, legal and 
economic societies, goes to Frank Norcross. He 
was chairman of the Nevada delegation to the 
Republican National Convention in Chicago, 
1920; was president of the Nevada Bar Asso- 
ciation and governing council, 1922; elector, 
New York University Hall of Fame since 1909; 
vice-president American Institute of Criminal! 
Law and Criminology, 1913-16; president, 

Continued on page 532 
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Dr. Lyman Powell and His “Human Touch” 


The nationally known educator, lecturer and historian who is beloved 
for his brilliant attainments in the pulpit, the educational world and the 
lecture field, and as the author of many text-books and historical works 


HEN I first met Dr. Lyman Pierson 
W Powell in the days when we were both 

rushing hither and thither about the 
country delivering lecture after lecture in the 
interests of some cause or other, he recalled the 
words of an eminent citizen of old Tri-mount 
town: 

“My boy,” the Doctor declared, repeating the 
advice of Edward Everett Hale, “my boy, don’t 
worry because you were not born in Boston. 
Just think of Boston as a better place to come to 
because you were born elsewhere.” 

Although Dr. Powell was not so fortunate as 
to be born within the borders of the city where 
even the owls change their ungrammatical 
“To-who? To-who?” for the more proper ‘“To- 
whom? ‘To-whom?,” he has, nevertheless, done 
more, perhaps, than any other person to preserve 
the old traditions and intellectual environment 
for which Boston has been famous since the days 
when “culture” had its first rude awakening in 
the new land across the sea. His career as an 
educator, minister of the gospel, and writer is one 
which has attracted nation- and world-wide atten- 
tion. ‘Today he is recognized as one of the fore- 
most writers upon the subject of education, and 
his words carry the stamp of conviction and 
authority. Still “this side” of sixty, he has 
reached a place among those with direct educa- 
tional force. 

The little town of Farmington, Delaware, Sep- 
tember 21, 1866, is given as his birthplace, where 
he was reared in the environment which, more 
than all else, makes for success in later life. 
Properly tutored, he entered Johns Hopkins 
University in 1886, displaying the same brilliance 
there which he has since shown in all his work as 
a public servant. Graduating from the college 
in 1890, he enrolled as a graduate student and 
continued his studies until 1892. During his 
graduate research he began making the acquaint- 
ances which have meant so much to him and his 
ever-widening circle of friends ever since. 

Here he had the opportunity of meeting and 
associating with such members of the intellectual 
aristocracy as Woodrow Wilson and Albert 
Shaw. Here, too, he first became interested in 
the problems of modern democracy, education, 
and theology, and was one of those who helped 
establish graduate study in America. 

In 1893 he was again a student, this time at the 
University of Wisconsin, from which institution 
he went, as a fellow, to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1893 began his career as a lecturer, 
and for the succeeding two years he was connected 
with the Department of University Extension, 
thus becoming a pioneer in the work which has 
since grown to impressive proportions. In 1895 
he gave up his teaching, in order to take up the 
study of theology at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, from which he graduated in 1897, became 
a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
minister of a parish in Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
While rector of St. John’s, Lansdowne, Pennsyl- 


vania, he met and married Gertrude Wilson of 
Jenkintown, a graduate of Wellesley, who has 
ever since been his greatest inspiration and his 
most loyal co-worker. In 1904 he accepted a 
call from Northampton, Massachusetts, where 
until 1912, he was a close neighbor of Calvin 
Coolidge, at that time not yet distinguished in 
public service, but already spoken of as one who 
would surely make his 
mark. Dr. Powell and 
President Coolidge have 
been close friends ever 
since. Eight yearslater, 
Dr. Powell went to New 
York University as pro- 
fessor of business ethics, 
from which position he 
was called to the presi- 
dency of Hobart College. 
From 1913 to 1918 he 
served on the faculty of 
this and William Smith 
College, where he was 
also president. During 
and after the war he 
made a wide reputation 
as a speaker, lecturing 
more than a thousand 
times throughout the 
United States. 

A member of the 
Academy of Political 
Science, his books on 
patriotism and demo- 
cracy are particularly 
popular and have gained 
a wide circulation, both 
among students and the 
general public. His 
essays on education are 
now recognized as 
classics and have been 
reprinted many times, 
as have all his works 
from his first book, ‘“The 
History of Education in 
Delaware,” which ap- 
peared in 1893, down to 
his recent “The Human 
Touch,” which received 
much favorable com- 
ment. 

Since his days as a college professor and presi- 
dent, Dr. Powell has been largely engaged in 
private educational work, lecturing and writing. 
For a number of years he was director of the 
Educational Department of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. His short educational essays which 
appeared in the columns of this publication have 
been quoted widely and established his reputa- 
tion as a writer in this field. 

A year or so ago he resigned his position with 
the Hearst interests in order to assume similar 
duties with the Century Company, McClure’s 


and other magazines and educational groups, 
On the lecture platform Dr. Powell is a virile. 
powerfully vivid speaker, and for that reason 
he is much in demand at Chautauquas, 


teachers’ conventions, and gatherings of ‘‘just 
folks.” 

Interesting as he is at all times, Dr. Powell in a 
reminiscent mood is irresistible. A familiar figure 





D*. LYMAN PIERSON POWELL, lecturer and writer, is the author of a 
number of books on patriotism and democracy that have gained a wide 
circulation among the general public. 
ments in the educational field, both as a college president and as the author 
of many popular textbooks and historical works, as well as important 


He is nationally known for his attain- 


educational essays 


to the sages of Boston, he has the highest regard 
for the city and loves to talk about it. 

“Boston has had a distinct place in setting 
America’s feet on the road of culture,’’ he has 
declared. ‘Holmes, Whittier, Higginson, Hale, 
Julia Ward Howe, Louise Chandler Moulton were 
still alive and characteristically kind when I was 
a college boy and made my first pilgrimage to 
them. That snowy morning, bitterly cold, which 
I shyly spent with Mrs. Moulton, I never can 
forget. She treated an unknown college boy with 
the consideration she would show to a distin- 
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guished guest; she opened up rich stores of her 
cultivated personality to him’ she inspired him 
to do his best in life, not simply by preaching, 
but also by cultural courtesy.” 

A philosophy of life which encourages ambition 
and the striving ever to go forward is one of Dr. 
Powell’s characteristic features: 

“The moment a thing becomes perfect it is 
dead,” he declares. “That wise man of the 
Epistles never spoke a truer word than when he 
wrote his group at Phillippi words which Phillips 
Brooks used often in heading up a sermon: 
‘Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended; but this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth into 
those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark.’ Not at any time to be a finished product, 
but always to be growing better and better—that 
is the ideal of education; and in pressing toward 
its ideal there are by-products no man can check 
up, but by which all students profit even when 
they are least aware of it. 

“Every institution worth while must frankly 
offer as a by-product the building of a nobler 
character. Particularly must this be true in the 
city where the words still ring otit, coined long 
since by one of America’s best: ‘Build thee more 
stately mansions, oh my soul.’ Education must 
count toward the betterment of the best in us.”’ 

While serving as educational director of the 
Cosmopolitan, Dr. Powell wrote a short editorial 
which appeared in 1924. For this brief but 
pointed bit of writing, Dr. Powell was awarded 
the prize of one thousand dollars offered by a 
reader of the magazine. In this editorial the 
writer declares, in part: 

“Now the cry is heard: ‘Scrap the private 
school.’ One state has stained its statute books 
with discriminating legislation. Others hesitate. 
The historic encouragement to intellectual and 
religious training America has long been giving is 
now challenged. With amazing meagreness of 
knowledge, some assert the private school breeds 
such discontent and discord as lead to revolution. 
I know private schools. Such talk is nonsense. 

“Education never comes by scrapping. That 
way madness lies. Progress is made by holding 
to the best we have, and adding to it. When 
something ceases to be useful, we outgrow it. 
That is experience, and experience can be 
trusted. 

“Public and private schools are two blades of 
the scissors with which we cut the fabric of the 
unknown future. Together they assure such a 
blending of quality and quantity as education 
always needs. Both require support; one from 
the state, the other from the individual or church. 

“Colleges long have sought and properly re- 
ceived aid from churches and from individuals. 
The argument to support the private school is even 
stronger than the argument to help the college; 
for the private school deals with boys and girls 
when they are most impressionable. Don’t 
knock. Support the self-supporting schools.”’ 

Dr. Powell, who holds the degrees of D. D. 
from Dickinson, and LL. D. from the University 
of Rochester, is the author of a series of school 


text-books written in collaboration with his wife, 
a former school teacher, and published by the 
Rand McNally Company. The series consists 
of five books, “First Steps in Democracy,” ‘“The 
Spirit of Democracy,” ‘The World and Democ- 
racy,’ “The. World Peace,” and ‘Teaching 
Democracy.”’ Of these, ‘““The Spirit of Democ- 
racy”’ was the best seller and established a record 


for books of its kind. 
Dr. Powell’s standing as a historian is simi- 
larly evidenced in his lecture, ‘Washington and 


Lincoln,” which abounds in features of the deep- 
est human interest. His study of these two great 
Americans has all the fascination of the most 
intimate biography, and is interspersed with 
original stories that bring their characters into 
striking relief. Throughout his lecture he 
sounds the inspiring note of Dem ; 

This address, like his others, “Old and New 
Towns of New England,” “Great Ones of a Gen- 
eration,” “On Change,” and “The Human 
Touch,” has gained a degree of fame which fully 
equals that of his writings. 

In his delightful lectures, “The Human 
Touch,” and “Great Ones of a Generation,’ he 
gives a fascinating account of several famous 
men whose rise from comparative obscurity to 
eminence he witnessed. He tells of Woodrow 
Wilson, whom he knew as a student and univer- 
sity professor, of Theodore Roosevelt prior to his 
election as Governor of New York, and of Calvin 
Coolidge’s early years in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. Among other celebrities whom Dr. 
Powell had the privilege of meeting were William 
T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews, Arthur 
Balfour, and some of the foremost leaders of Eng- 
lish universities. He also gives his impressions 
of Richard Watson Gilder, for many years editor 
of The Century, and of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
to whom he was introduced by Edward Everett 
Hale. In discussing famous players, Dr. Powell 
speaks intimately of his meetings with Edwin 
Booth, John Drew, Ada Rehan, Ellen Terry, and 
other notable representatives of the American 
and English stage. 

Dr. Powell has touched life at many points and 
knows it thoroughly. From this knowledge has 
developed his most recent literary work, “The 
Human Touch,” a book which W. Orton Tewson 
of the New York Evening Post’s “Literary Re- 
view”’ describes as “a book of memories of men 
and things as is a book.” 

“It is the human touch,” says the Doctor in 
introducing his book, ‘“‘felt and applied to per- 





When All Is Bone 


W HEN all is done and my last word 

is said 

And ye who loved me murmur “He is 
dead,” 

es for me, for fear that I should 


ow 
And sorrow too, that ye should sorrow 
so. 


When all is done and in the oozing clay 
This cast-off hull of mine is laid away, 
Pray not for me, for after long despair, 
The quiet of the grave will be a prayer. 


For I have suffered loss and grievous 
pain 
The hurts of hatred and the world’s 


sdain, 

And wounds so deep that love well 
tried and pure, 

Had not the power to ease them or to 
cure. 


we bn is done, say not my day is 


And “that through the night I seek a 
dimmer shore, 

Say rather that my morn is just begun, 

I greet the dawn and not the setting 


, 
When all is done. 
—ANONYMOUS 











sonal relationships which has brought me close 
to kings, cardinals, presidents, university and 
college people, bishops, preachers, actors, editors, 
authors, and just plain folks whom the Lord must 
love or He would not have made so many of 
them. 

‘‘Woodrow Wilson was as charming socially as 
he was brilliant from the lecture desk. Those 
who in his later years thought him cold and for- 
mal should have known the professor, not yet in 
middle life, who always had time to ‘swap yarns’ 
with students. With feet on my library table 
and hat and coat hung against my door at the 
hither end of the historical seminar, he vowed he 
‘would get even with that philologist who spoke 
of ‘‘mere literature.” ’ It was only a year or 
two later that his volume of choice essays ap- 
peared, entitled ‘Mere Literature,’ in which he 
kept his pledge. 

“One day I asked him why he ever shaved off 
the heavy black mustache appearing in his early 
pictures, and I can hear him chuckle the reply: 

““*When I went South the girls all set their 
faces against it.’ 

“Wilson had quaint ways no one has yet indi- 
cated. His lectures were not typewritten. I 
often saw his notes. They were ‘steel plate’ pen- 
written abstracts, which he followed closely. As 
he grew more earnest and that index finger rose 
and fell more rapidly, his nose twitched ‘like a 
bunny rabbit’s.’ ” 

Of the present President, his former neighbor, 
he declares: 

“Yes. I know the President. He lived around 
the corner up the street. He had been living in 
Northampton some ten years when we arrived. 
Already ‘Tim’ Spalding saw him on the way to 
the White House. Mrs. Powell used to say that 
we could set our clocks by the regularity of the 
time Calvin Coolidge passed the window. He 
appeared always to be an able, thoughtful, useful 
citizen, who was always elected, no matter who 
else on the ticket was defeated. His success was 
growing almost into mystery. That framed 
legend over his mantelpiece accurately described 
his shyness and reticence: 


“A wise old owl lived in an oak, 
The more he saw, the less he spoke, 
The less he spoke, the more he heard; 
Why can’t we be like that old bird?” 


In education, the Doctor pictures the “‘giants’’ 
of Johns Hopkins in the nineties when graduate 
study was just getting under way there. Gilman, 
Gildersleeve, Osler, Joseph French Johnson, Wil- 
liam R. Harper, and the others of the expanding 
group who let education loose from its earlier 
stiffness in all sorts of educational extension, are 
pictured quaintly, simply, in story and in inci- 
dent. 

Dr. Powell’s criticism is always constructive, 
and he never laughs at anybody but himself. 
That is one of his most likable characteristics. 
He always sees enough good in life to make the 
most confirmed misanthrope rejoice. Without 
pretending to know it all, he has flashed a light 
on most of the men in this country who have 
brought things to pass, and helped bring about 
many of them himself. 

The highest tribute that could be paid Dr. 
Powell was expressed by an intensely interested 
listener who, after sitting in rapt attention dur- 
ing the course of one of the Doctor’s lectures, 
with its characteristic simplicity and sense, left 
her seat to regale the speaker with the informa- 
tion that “I could have said it all myself if I had 
only thought of it.”” That is the precise feeling 


the doctor engenders in all who know him well. 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 


HE recent theatrical season, at least from 

a quantitative point of view, was rich be- 

yond our fondest dreams. For numerous 

reasons, chiefly financial, New York City has 

become the world’s theatrical center. The time 

is not far distant when the supercilious Gotha- 

mite can regard Paris, London and Budapest 

as he does Scranton, Pennsylvania: mere “‘try- 
out” towns! 


It has long since been demonstrated that there- 


exists in New York City an appreciative audi- 
ence for all kinds of plays. The producer de- 
liberately setting out to captivate the multitude, 
to which most good things are “caviare’”’ and to 
which a play serves merely as a digestive—that 
producer can, as always, be assured of a royal 
return on his investment. The producer im- 
bued with Saturday Evening Post ideals and in- 
terested in serving up “clean comedy” to the 
comfortably stultified—that producer also can 
reap a handsome return on his investment. But, 
wonder of wonders, occasionally the producer of 
significant and, as such, probably unpleasant 
plays can get through a season without immo- 
lating his very trousers on the altar of art. The 
Theater Guild, Arthur Hopkins, Brock Pember- 
ton, The Equity Players, Morris Gest and sev- 
eral others, whose necks are stiffened in the 
sacred cause of theatrical art, have managed to 
bless themselves with a fair amount of this 
world’s goods. For the past half-dozen years in 
New York City an honest, good play—no matter 
how disturbing its philosophy may prove to the 
child-minded—has a sporting chance for success. 
This statement does not imply that, hereafter, 
we will never see another creaky bedroom farce 
or another treacle-sweet epic to popular gulli- 
bility; that we have become a nation of sophis- 
ticated and discerning theater-goers. It means 
simply that an intelligent producer endowed 
with great courage and good luck may present 
to the public a subtle, unusual or illusion-shat- 
tering play without necessarily ending up in the 
bankruptcy courts—an achievement not to be 
sneezed at! 

~ During the past year we have had plays in the 
Russian, French, German, Italian, Hungarian, 
Yiddish languages and translations therefrom. 
The Moscow Art company bringing to us the 
apotheosis of the naturalistic technique in acting 
and producing is entered bravely into its second 
year; and in the Tchekof plays especially has 
shown us to what sublime heights the bourgeois 
drama may attain. Almost every thing spon- 
sored by the Theater Guild, from ‘Peer Gynt” 
to “The Failures,” is an ambrosial mouthful for 
the gourmet. What an astonishing organiza- 
tion! As G. B. S. The Great remarked in his 
recent letter to the Guild: ‘Any one who pro- 
duced ‘Back to Methuselah’ as a three-night 
spectacle (which The Guild did quite nobly last 
season), will do anything.” True. If the play 
be honest, powerful and significant The Guild 
will take a shot at it. 


about some people who are 


Mr. Hopkins divides his time between Eugene 
O’Neill, Hungarian drama and the Barrymores. 
He has a multitude of sins on his head but the 
man who presented Pauline Lord in “Anna Chris- 
tie,” Louis Wolheim in “The Hairy Ape,” John 
Barrymore in “Hamlet’’—has won for himself a 
perpetual exoneration of sins past and future. 

Here are the names of a few very superior 
articles from amidst the profusion witnessed and 
enjoyed this past year: 

“The Adding Machine” 

“Roger Bloomer” 

“Peer Gynt” 

“Anna Christie” 

“The Hero” 

“Loyalties” 

“Romeo and Juliet?’—Jane Cowl’s 
“Hamlet”—John Barrymore’s 
“The Awful Truth” 

“Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

As eye and ear entertainment—something 
peculiarly American—Earl Carroll’s “‘Vanities of 
1924” and the African Art Players’ “Runnin’ 
Wild,” were tied for first place. The worst play 
ever seen on any stage in any season is, of course 
—‘Abie’s Irish Rose.” 

The burning question of the hour seems to be 


OO ae 


[2 REISMAN, Conductor of the Lenox Hotel (Boston) Orchestra, is a talented musician, whose solo 


doing worth-while things 


the perpetually disturbing one of censorship: 
Unless the producing managers behave them- 
selves like good little boys and refrain from 
arousing our suppressed desires, The Society for 
the Utter Extermination of Vice threatens them 
with a stage-censor—like the ones G. B. S. The 
Great, has worried into various premature graves 
in England. Certain Hubibras’s squired by their 
doughty Ralpho’s have found very little in our 
current productions except ‘‘mud,” “filth,” 
“dirt”—so implys Mr. John.Sumner in a recent 
Theater Magazine article. The skatologically- 
metaphored critic has always appeared to us as 
the perfect example of the man who “looks into 
his heart and writes.”” Most of the pontifical 
opprobrium seems to fall on such pretentious 
baubles as “Rain” and “Artists and Models,” a 
stereotyped harlequinade concocted for the 
weary business man by the brothers Shubert: 
Of course it is all a ntagnificent teapot-tempest: 
Censorship has never yet affected any really vital 
work of art although it has attacked almost all 
ofthem. The glorious lineage from Aristophanes 
to Ibsen has been periodically vituperated as 
“lewd,” “immoral,” “subversive,” etc., etc., by 
its contemporary critics. Precisely. All great 
It is a 


writing is disturbing to fusty organism. 





work broadcasted from station WBZ, Boston, is eagerly anticipated and deeply appreciated by Radio fans 
everywhere. He is a prime favorite as a violin soloist, with a reputation extending from coast to coast 
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dissolvent of hypocritical fungus. It is per se 
“immoral” because it is iconoclastic. But the 
sincere artist goes unperturbed about his creat- 
ing while the censors continue to tilt at ‘‘wind- 





— BRIDGE, crossing the Thames above the historic Tower of London, connects the city at King William Street with the 
Borough of Southwark. A little way below this bridge is the Tower Subway, a small tunnel for foot passengers. There are 
several other tunnels for both pedestrian and vehicular traffic; three underground electric railways pass under the river; and there 
is a free ferry between North and South Woolwich. The Thames at London is crossed also by the Tower Bridge, just below the 
Tower of London, Southwark Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, Westminster Bridge at the north end of the Houses of Parliament, the 
Lambeth and Vauxhall Bridges, the Chelsea Suspension Bridge, the Battesea Bridge, Putney Bridge and Hammersmith Bridge. 
The Thames Tunnel, once a footway under the river, is now a part of the East London Railway 


There are six railway bridges. 


mills.”” To return to specific cases—John Sumner 
rs. “Rain” ef al—the contest is certainly one of 
pygmies; neither plaintiff nor defendant is of 
heroic proportions. The earth will spin on un- 
affected whether Mr. Sumner closes “Rain”’ or 
“Rain” closes Mr. Sumner. 

Very likely we shall have a stage-censor. So 
completely successful has been the abolition of 
spirituous liquors in our country that the evan- 
gelistic forces—heartened by past triumphs— 
will consummate this latest feat of national dis- 
infecting. We predict one of two destinies for 
the imminent stage-censor: Either he will func- 
tion with the capricious benevolence of the liquor- 
prohibition officer and be infinitely more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance; or he 
will lay about him valiantly with his official 
fasces—until he has flogged the stage-play up to 
the glorious and rarified philosophical heights of 
the average motion-picture scenario. 

But with or without a stage-censor, a last 
season’s example of censorial justice will prob- 
ably serve as model for precedent: The pro- 
ducer and the actors of a fine, internationally- 
acclaimed drama, ‘““The God of Vengeance,”’ were 
incarcerated as subversive to public morality. 
But Gilda Grey, interestingly unhampered by 
vestments, lay on her back and wiggled eight 
times a week to the accompaniment of the Fol- 
lies’ orchestra—without perceptibly provoking 
censorial wrath. Our point is—that, with or 
without the existence of an official stage-censor, 
the ordinary modicum of stupidity, officiousness, 
ignorance and hysteria will be evinced by the 
self-appointed keepers of their brethren. 


The serious theater is always immoral, at least 
to the prurient-minded. Realizing this, Dumas, 
the younger (tongue in cheek), said, “I respect 
my daughters too much to take them to the 


wheel has come to its own again in the cycle of 

years. 
There are more eminent men clad in homespun 
today than those who actually wore it as boys, 
despite encyclopedic rec- 








theater; I respect the theater too much to write 
down to the level of my daughters’ powers of 
comprehension.” 

At any rate the present is a singularly inter- 
esting, if precarious, time to be connected with 
the American theater. It is a period of dynamic 
vitality, of change and of strife. Indeed many 
mansions are a-building in our native theatrical 
house. 





Once the Garb of the Poor Man—Now the 
Rich Man Wears It ie 


"THE world is coming closer to an appreciation 
of the real things in life. Real things are 
fundamental in handicraft and homespun. Biog- 
raphies of distinguished men in the past have 
told of the boy, clad in homespun, who rose to 
fame. It all vividly pictures the good old days 
when the cloth was provided from wool grown 
on the backs of the sheep on the farm for the 
backs of the growing family of a dozen or so. 
This passed with the advent of machinery. Now 
it is a mark of distinction to be clad in homespun. 
Some years ago the art of the homespun looms 
was revived at Asheville, North Carolina, by the 
Vanderbilts, which evolved into the Biltmore 
looms. Later, Mr. Fred L. Seely, always inter- 
ested in handicraft work, became interested, and 
homespun came into its own. Millionaires and 
lords of real distinction in attire now feel that 
homespun is as necessary to a complete ward- 
robe as silks and satins. Thus the old spinning 


ord. A suit of homespun 
has the everlasting wear- 
ing qualities. Now the 
guests that come and go 
to the southland stop off 
at Grove Park Inn, itself 
a monument to the home- 
spun idea, and visit the 
Biltmore Industries to 
select a suit of homespun. 
There is something about 
homespun that makes the 
wearer feel a little more 
“homey” than in factory- 
made weaves. Mail orders 
even are coming in from 
all parts of the world. 
There is the actual real 
warp and woof of wool — 
the real hand-woven cloth 
made of sheep’s wool. It 
has the warmth, the feel- 
ing and the wearing qual- 
ities for which wool has 
ever been noted, without 
delusion of mixture. They 
are hand-dyed with vege- 
table and Alizarine dyes, 
no aniline dyes being used. 
That is why the color 
stays, that is why every 
owner insists that the 
cloth outwears a lifetime. 
The wool is dyed in its 
raw state. Then it is 
carded, spun, woven and 
dry-cleansed, afterward 
scoured two hours in hot 
Ivory soap suds and dried on tenter-hook fences in 
the sun right before your eyes. Over two hun- 
dred weaves, and no colors are made two alike. 
The distinction of the old days is preserved. 
Over twenty years ago Mrs. George W. Van- 
derbilt conceived the idea of establishing an 
industrial school in Biltmore Village. Here boys 
and girls were taught wood carving and hand- 
weaving. It was so popular that it soon outgrew 
the bounds of a school and was taken over by 


F. L. Seeley, who built and operates Grove Park 


Inn, the finest resort hotel in the world. In those 
old English shop buildings on the grounds of the 
Inn, the looms were built by the men and boys. 
Now over a hundred people are weaving as their 
grandparents wove to wear. 

A list of those who have Biltmore homespun 
suits reads like a ““Who’s Who” or a fashionable 
hotel register. The letters that have come from 
all parts of the world from those who have had 
homespun suits range from Cabinet ministers 
and Senators to Thomas Edison, indicating an 
appreciation of the old-time homespun suits. The 
enterprise has proven an economic triumph, and 
has demonstrated the ideals of handicraft. 

If there ever was a real successor to Elbert 
Hubbard in Roycroft work, it is F. L. Seeley. 
The hammered brass vase, the furniture and fur- 
nishings at Grove Park are among the most 
enduring monuments of Fra Elbertus Hubbard. 

Gold and silver medals have been given for 
the hand-carving and hand-woven homepsun, 
but the best medal of appreciation is in the long 
list of customers appearing upon the Biltmore 
homespun customers’ book. The revival and 
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popularity of the use of homespun is significant, 
indicating a return to an appreciation of things 
that endure and are based upon quality. The 
use of the word “‘camouflage” during and since 
the war has revealed that tinsel and tawdry is 
non-essential. 

Kings and queens arrayed in ermine and royal 
robes are no more proud of their raiment than 
the wearers of homespun suits. Men and women 
scattered all over the world will ever recall with 
happy memories the days at Grove Park Inn and 
the time when they selected their own suit of 
homespun. 

It has supplemented khaki, and is emblematic 
of the fact that the world still recognizes that the 
hand of man has wrought even greater things 
than the triumphs of machinery. The contest 
between quantity and quality goes on with 
homespun a real captain of industry. Quantity 
is necessary to meet the increasing demands and 
complexities of modern life, but the tables are 
now turned, the quality of homespun stands out 
as an ideal and object lesson for those reeling 
out the mass production, that comes and goes 
with little heed of the old earnest and honest 
intent of homespun. 





Morgan Collection of Original Manuscripts 
Open to Public View 


W/HEN the priceless collection of original 

manuscripts and drawings of eminent 
authors, collected by the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, was first exhibited to the public, it was 
nothing short of a sensation. J. P. Morgan, Jr., 
himself directed the selection and intallation of 
the display. As a memorial to his father, he 
deeded the collection, worth $7,000,000, and the 
magnificent marble edifice in the old Murray Hill 
section of New York, in which the collection is 
housed, to the city. It consists of manuscripts, 
documents and letters of over one hundred and 
fifty eminent British authors. 

Think of looking upon the original of “Lalla 
Rookh,” by Thomas Moore, the first draft of 
“A Dissertation upon Roast Pig,” by Charles 
Lamb, and that classic of Leigh Hunt’s, “Abou 
Ben Adhem,” in his own handwriting! Wor- 
shippers of Dickens and Thackeray stand before 
this shrine and look upon the handwriting of 
these authors of anothér age. What interested 
me most was a manuscript of Charlotte Bronte’s 
—the lonely maid of the moors, whose heart and 
soul she poured out through her pen, her con- 
stant and faithful companion during her days of 
isolation. 

J. P. Morgan inherited from his father an en- 
thusiastic appreciation for rare old manuscripts, 
and when he declared, in a modest way, “I really 
think they’re awfully good,” there was a look 
upon his face that would have pleased his dis- 
tinguished father in making him feel that his son 
had well carried on the one great hobby of his 
own busy and eventful life. 





Down Through the Ages Man Has Endlessly 
Asked This Question 


HROUGH long centuries numberless at- 
tempts have been made to establish com- 
munication with the dead. There have been all 
sorts of experiments tried to secure the hoped-for 
results. Leech-like professional charlatans have 
_noceeded in duping many gullible ones into 


thinking they have pierced the veil beyond. The 
history of prodigious frauds in so-called com- 
munication with the dead is a long one But 
there have also been numerous instances in which 
the best scientific minds have 
been puzzled by what has 
seemed indisputable evidence of 
conscious existence after death. 
In our own times we have wit- 
nessed the investigations of the 
Society of Psychical Research, 
which endeavors to separate the 
chaff from the wheat —the 
fraudulent from the true. 

The sentiment that earth is 
but a waiting station from which 
we pass on to a future, perma- 
nent home, has been voiced 
many times, and if we accept 
as truth the basic doctrines of all 
civilized religions as they are ex- 
pressed in the Bible, the Koran, 
and the writings of Buddha and 
Confucius, there is ample evi- 
dence tending toward this con- 
clusion. If life is but a high- 
way to better. things, is it not 
reasonable to think that the ex- 
istence toward which we. travel 
will be a more perfect one? Is 
it not, likewise, reasonable to 
suppose that, having proceeded 
from a lower to a higher state, 
those who have gone before are 
conscious of both conditions, 
and can, at will, communicate 
with those they have left 
behind? 

At least one widely known 
writer and investigator has, 
after years of study, come to 
this conclusion, and in the per- 
son of Anna Eva Fay, of Melrose Highlands, 
Massachusetts, we meet with a woman extraor- 
dinarily intelligent, gifted in more ways than 
one, who has startled a number of the leading 
lights of the scientific world by her demonstra- 
tions of thought transference and life after death. 

Miss Fay must not, however, be confused with 
hosts of other so-called investigators whose 
studies are pursued upon a commercial basis. 
Miss Fay’s sole interest lies in the verification of 
the truth with regard to life after death. She 
seeks to establish, first, that there is an existence 
beyond that which we know; and second, the 
conditions of this life beyond. She believes that 
proof of this existence is especially necessary at 
the present time when there are so many hearts 
crying for loved ones who were snatched from 
them in the flower of their youth during the 
World War. 

If she succeeds in satisfying just a few of this 
legion of heartsick seekers after truth, she feels 
she will have accomplished her mission on earth, 
and, Milton-like, have “justified the ways of 
God to man.”’ 

At the present time Miss Fay has in prepara- 
tion a booklet the publication of which is awaited 
far and wide with interest. This little volume, 
“What I Know, and What Others Have Told 
Me,” will contain a complete account and analy- 
sis of her experiences as a psychical investigator, 
as well as reports of the experiences of others who 
are interested in the work of the writer. She 
intends the book to be, not a dull, scientific 
treatise upon psychic phenomena, but rather as a 
balm for those who have long been awaiting posi- 
tive proof of such phenomena as she has inves- 


has amazed audiences in every part o 
astonishing demonstrations of thought transference and evidences 
of life after death. At the present time she has in preparation a 
volume entitled ““‘What I Know, and What Others Have Told Me,” 
which will contain a complete account of her remarkable experiences 


tigated and, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, found to be authoritative. 

“Our present day philosophies of life and exist- 
ence beyond are wholly inadequate,” she de- 





NNA EVA FAY, widely known writer and pqene investigator, 


the country by her 


clares. “Sermons, services, philosophies of all 
kinds are fine in their place, but they do not go 
far enough. Now we live in a scientific age, and 
the scientific attitude, while teaching us that we 
must accept all things as possible, and most of all 
those which we do not understand, likewise 
teaches us the folly of accepting as truth what 
cannot be proved by facts. Today we have need 
of facts, indisputably authoritative. We must 
prove beyond a doubt that those who have al- 
ready passed beyond the pale do exist, manifest 
their presence in their attempts to communicate 
with us, and await us on the other shore.” 

For years Miss Fay displayed her astonish- 
ing occult powers at private gatherings, and 
later booked by one of the largest theatrical cir- 
cuits, she toured the country, amazing her audi- 
ences wherever she went. It was while she was 
appearing at the leading vaudeville houses of the 
United States that she attracted the attention 
of scientists for whom she sat privately for the 
advancement of psychical knowledge, and one 
and all declared her performance to be most 
amazing and beyond any'hint or suggestion of 
charlatanism. 

With regard to the present overwhelming 
interest in things spiritual, Miss Fay declares: 

“Never in the history of the world has there 
been such a demand for knowledge, or such an 
awakening to the fact of a future life. Every- 
where the question is being asked, ‘If we are 
to live again, how, where, and what are the 
conditions?’ 

“The battlefield of Europe is one of the 
conditions which has prompted the publication of 
my little book. Professors, ministers and philoso- 
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phers of all ages have given to the educated people 
sermons on life after death, but it has not quite 
satisfied the crying heart. Theosophy is consol- 
ing only to those who can grasp the rhythm—who 
can listen with soul as well as ear. 

“Tt is to all my dear friends whose hearts are 
crying for knowledge that I indite my volume. 
I want to take them to thy little room and have 
a heart-to-heart talk and a real visit with our 
loved ones who have gone home. Eventually 
that, must be the home of all. 

“Earth is but a waiting station, and, after all, 
not one of us would care to remain here always. 
I am trying each moment to make this waiting 
station agreeable until my train arrives. Can 
you picture who will be on the train when it rolls 
into the station, where I much too long have been 
waiting? 2 

“T am publishing this little book of experience 
and offer it to the broken-hearted in the hope that 
my experience may help others to be brave while 
they are waiting. I am asking your help and the 
only way I can possibly serve those who are 
stranded on Life’s highway is to ask them to send 
me their experiences, their knowledge, that I 
may incorporate it in my book. Philosophy we 
have, but what we want today is facts. Have 
their loved ones returned? Ifso, in what manner 
did they manifest themselves? What proof have 
they that is sufficient to make the future home 
real and this the waiting station only? Other 
hearts are aching as well as ours, and I beg of 
them to help me that I may help others. There 
is an answer and it must come from the humble 
homes where love is king. I am asking for proof 
of heaven in hopes we may destroy hell.” 





Rex Beach, Writer of Alaskan Stories, was 
a Real “Sourdough” 


HORTLY after his return from the Klondike 

where he had a varied experience as a miner, 
I met Rex Beach. At lunch he confided to me 
that his one great ambition in life was to write 
a story for the Saturday Evening Post. Not long 
after he launched on his literary career. There 
was a long wait between the writing and the 
publishing, but Rex Beach had battled with the 
elements in the Yukon, so frigid editors held no 
terror for him. 

Rex Ellingwood Beach was born at Atwood, 
Michigan, in 1887. His family later moved 
South so the author was educated and nurtured 
in the semi-tropics of Winter Park, Florida. 
As he grew up, the boy developed some athletic 
skill and began to think of a future as-a profes- 
sional athlete, but his two brothers, who were 
practicing law in Chicago, exploded his plans by 
suggesting that he study law and offered to take 
him in with them when he passed the bar. He 
entered school and was making a success at his 
studies, when, in the summer of 1897, came the 
news of the gold strike in Alaska. 

Mr. Beach and two companions joined the 
mad rush of the would-be get-rich-quicks and 
suffered many hardships before they reached 
the Klondike. The author wound up his first 
winter in the north at mining, broke and in debt. 
But by dint of hard work at odd jobs he was 
able to start his second winter with his debts 
paid, an outfit of food, and six dollars in gold 
dust. When the news of the new strike at Nome 
reached him he determined to make his way 
there, and working his passage on the boat, 
finally reached the camp. 

Twice Beach returned to the United States 


and resumed his law course, graduating in 1900 
from Kent College of Law in Chicago. By this 
time he had discovered that he had no real love 
for mining. For a while he made a success of 
selling life insurance, but later ended up by 
selling fire brick together with an interesting 
sideline of lime, cement, and metal lath. 

He was getting along fine at this when he met 
one of the fellows with whom he had gone North 





ae * 
R™ BEACH, writer of Alaskan stories, author 
of “The Spoilers,” “The Golden Horde,” and 
other tremendous novels of the Northland, was a 
miner in the Klondike and at Nome, and writes of 
actual experiences and incidents 


in 97, and the latter informed him that he had 
written several articles on Alaska and that they 
had been printed in a trade journal. This 
started Rex Beach to thinking. If the other 
could make money out of his experiences in the 
North, why couldn’t he? 

Suiting the action to the word, he started 
right in and his first effort was accepted at once. 
In fact, everything he wrote, sold; he suffered 
none of the disappointments, none of the despair 
common to new writers. Although he had by 
this time advanced rapidly in business, the nov- 
elty of the undertaking had worn off and been 
succeeded by a real desire to write. He made 
up his mind to try it for a year and see if he could 
make a decent living out of it. 

Soon some short stories were finished and “The 
Spoilers,” his first novel, begun. The short 
stories were published at once and the novel 
accepted even before it was finished. It was 
published in 1906, and from that time on, he 
published a book each year. 

Playwright and active contributor to many 
magazines, he is one of America’s most popular 
story writers. As president of the Author’s 
League of America for four years during the War, 
he gave a new impetus to’ the writing of the 
American short story. 

At his home, Ardsley-on-Hudson, he lives the 
active life of the characters he portrays, enjoys 
the freedom of the out-doors, and keeps in touch 
with the literary situation in New York. 

Rex Beach is a large man with a full face and 
big gray eyes. A bull-dog chin, deep sunken 
eyes overhung by heavy eyebrows and a wisp of 
hair over his forehead make him a particularly 


characteristic “sourdough.” Like Shakespeare, 
he believes “the play’s the thing.” 

“Ever since I first talked with you about stories 
I have realized that the story is what counts,” 
he declares. ‘This is also true in pictures. If 
the story does not hold up, the star may be re- 
membered for a brief time and the play forgotten. 
Happily the time has arrived when the motion 
picture industry is getting together to encourage 
the work of creatiye writers. Without them 
motion pictures will become a stale memory.” 





Paul Whiteman, the King of Jazz, has been 
a Musician Since Childhood 


FTER my return from Africa I felt that I 
wanted to meet Paul Whiteman, the King 
of Jazz, and tell him something about the origin 
of jazz. He was still in bed, but there was a 
hearty welcome. He works late and is entitled to 
a few extra hours in the morning. At that time 
he was resting just before a concert at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, making two days out of one. The 
historic walls of Symphony Hall were to be given 
the jazziest jazz known in these jazz times. 

There is little mystery about jazz when you 
talk with Paul Whiteman: 

“Tf I lived in Boston, I would attend symphony 
concerts with the devotion of a music worshiper. 
My start in life was in the Denver symphony 
orchestra playing the viola.” 

With a frankness that was refreshing, his dark 
eyes looking directly at you, and his Charlie 
Chaplin mustache bristling under his nose, Paul 
Whiteman continued: 

“Let it be understood that I am a product of 
a public school musical education. My father 
could not find a viola player for his school or- 
chestra, so the instrument was wished onto me, 
and I soon discovered that the viola plays an 
important score in a symphony and jazz orches- 
tra, more so than most people imagine.” 





AUL WHITMAN, whose elevation of jazzy 

music to artistic heights made him famous in 

two continents. The beginning of his musical career 

was as a viola player in the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra 
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Conversation drifted to the current question 
of jazz. “The fact that ninety-eight per cent 
of the people never go near a symphony concert 
is because they think of it as something far off— 
unintelligible. Many well-meaning people are 
alarmed about jazz music who have never heard 
real jazz, for there is a difference. Why is it 
that wealthy patrons of music pour out millions 
for symphonies and not a cent for music in 
public schools for children? My father inter- 
ested people in supporting a high school orchestra, 
and believed that every kid ought to go to school 
with books under one arm and a horn or some 
other instrument under the other. Music—that 
is, playing music—arouses the interest of children 
and is likely to make bad children good and good 
children stronger in creative influence. Many 
American boys or girls have an ambition to play 
in a band and be a part of the music. Why not 
give them the chance?” 

Whiteman’s orchestra was first known to fame 
as a jazz dance orchestra—par excellence. The 
music was later broadcasted and caught the 
popular fancy. Jazz is so closely associated with 
dancing that it seems impossible for composers 
to move far away from the four-four rhythm of 
the fox trot. 

Now in the same room where Beethoven’s 
Sonatas were performed we heard the crashing 
syncopation of George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” Whiteman blew out a great cloud of 
smoke as he continued: 

“T have no patience with make-believe people, 
who pretend they appreciate music that they 
do not really understand or like. Why not be 
as natural in music as we are in other things? 
When we give Ferdi Grofe’s tone poem, ‘Broad- 
way at Night,’ and pieces by Eastwood Lane and 
Mana Zucca, we know the people like the music, 
although they may not be able to remember the 
name of the selection the next morning.” 

Paul Whiteman played with the symphony 
orchestra at the San Francisco Exposition. 
Later he organized his own band to play in a 
restaurant. There were many years of hard 
work involved gathering the best soloists and 
arrangers of whom he had heard. Then he was 
“fired” because he refused to let his orchestra 
improvise tricks and make a lot of noise and 
very little harmony for midnight revelers. 

“Let us accept the inevitable and make jazz 
music what it ought to be—start the American 

_ youth early in music, with a conception of what 
that great word ‘harmony’ means in life— 
whether jazz or the old classics.” 





Belgian Ambassador a Popular Member of 
the Diplomatic Corps in Washington 


FroR more than a decade Baron Emile de 

Cartier de Marchienne has been the Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States and now seems 
like one of us. He participated with great dis- 
tinction in the Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments. For over thirty-two 
years he has been connected with the Belgian 
diplomatic service, having been Secretary of the 
Legation in Vienna, Belgrade, Rio de Janeiro, 
Tokio, and Paris, and counsellor of Legation in 
London and Washington, D. C. 

In 1910 he was appointed Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 
In 1917, the year that America entered the war, 
he was transferred to Washington in the first 


capacity and was later made Ambassador. In 
1920, following the suggestion of President 
Wilson in his address to the Belgian Parliament, 
Baron Emile de Cartier de Marchienne was 
made the first Belgian Ambassador to the United 
States, an honor worthy of the man. Besides 





ARON EMILE de CARTIER de MARCHI- 
ENNE, Belgian Ambassador to the United 
States for more than a decade, has been for more 
than thirty years connected with the Belgian diplo- 
matic service. His wife is an American woman 


holding honorary degrees from Princeton, Villa 
Nova, Brown, Columbia and Rochester Univer- 
sities, in America, he has to his credit an honor- 
ary captaincy in the 106th Regiment of the New 
York National Guard, which fought on Belgian 
soil with the 27th Division of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. 

Baron de Cartier, who speaks English fluently, 
is one of the most popular members of the diplo- 
matic corps in Washington. His first wife was 
a Bostonian, Miss Alice Draper Colburn, the 
niece of General William Draper, a former Con- 
gressman and American Ambassador to Rome. 
She was also a niece of Governor Eben Draper 
and George A. Draper, Treasurer of the Draper 
Corporation. The present Baroness de Cartier’s 
maiden name was Marie Dow. She is the widow 
of Hamilton Cary of New York and Newport. 

There is a curious mingling of the Flemish and 
Walloon art in the person of the Belgian ambas- 
sador. Eminently the statesman, he under- 
stands thoroughly the delicate phases of diplo- 
matic procedure and entertainment. During 
the World War he “carried on” through numer- 
ous difficult and trying situations when the 
temporary capital of his country was located at 
Havre, on French soil. Albert, King of the Bel- 


gians, who was most royally entertained and cared 
for by Baron de Cartier during the King’s visit 
to America following the World War, was partic- 
ularly impressed with his countryman’s abilities. 

Attired in his uniform, with his breast fairly 
ablaze with medals, Baron de Cartier is a con- 
spicuous figure at any diplomatic reception. 

“Early in my life I felt that the greatest dis- 
tinction I could have from my country would 
be to become Ambassador to America. That is 
why I gave early attention to the study of the 
English language, and that fact may have some 
influence in bringing me the good fortune in 
winning the hand of an American girl,” he said. 

Leaning back in the old antique Flemish chair, 
he continued: 

“Diplomacy does not change much as the 
years come and go. Though empires may wax 
and wane, the usual routine of diplomacy goes on 
forever. Republics,’ he paraphrased, “are born, 
and diplomacy remains. The one means by 
which nations are able to reach a common under- 
standing with regard to the incidental affairs 
which sometimes grow into troublesome and 
vexatious international questions are conceded 
to diplomacy. Belgium is making wonderful 
strides these days and will never forget what 
America did for her in the trying days of the 
war.’ 

The eyes of the Ambassador glowed with 
gratitude as he spoke these words earnestly, for 
they came from his heart. 





Truth in Real Life is Sometimes Stranger 
than the Wildest Fiction 


ONE of the strangest romances of all times, a 

story that is the counterpart of the most 
romantic nature novels ever written, was revealed 
some months ago by the death of the so-called 
“Diana of the Dunes,” who, ever since her gradu- 
ation from the University of Chicago, had lived 
in the sandy wastes along Lake Michigan. 

During her college career the young woman 
was distinguished for her marvelous scholastic 
record. She was a Phi Beta Kappa, a stellar 
mathematician, and an editor of the Astrophysical 
Journal. Known to her chums as Alice Gray, 
she was reputed to be a member of a wealthy 
family of the East. * Following her graduation 
with honors, she retired to the sand hills, which 
for nine years were her home. 

While she lived one uneventful winter in her 
retreat, the next spring she became an object of 
interest in the vicinity following reports of deputy 
sheriffs scouting in the region, who claimed to 
have seen a nymph disporting, in the light of the 
moon, clad only in Nature’s garb. 

Three years before her death she was joined by 
Paul Wilson, a giant about whom nothing was 
known. They were married and_took up the 
wild life which the wealthy college graduate had 
for six years lived alone. Their home was a 
shack by a lakeside station which bears the’man’s 
name. 

When Diana became ill she refused ~medical 
advice and declared she would rather die in the 
dunes than linger in a hospital. It was not until 
she had become unconscious that a doctor was 
called. Still scorning medical treatment, the 
young woman died in the arms of her husband, 
whom she asked to have her body cremated and 
her ashes scattered from the top ofjMount Tom, 
the highest sand hill along the shore. 
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Leon Gordon in “White Cargo” 


The play that pictures in broad, bold strokes the mental, 
moral, physical deterioration that takes place in white men 
stranded in the tropics 


HEN a play has a record of a two-years’ 
run in New York, three hundred per- 
formances in London, as many or more 

in the English Provinces, and one hundred and 
sixty times in Chicago, it is a pretty safe guess 
that it must be something out of the ordinary. 
When one adds to the above the fact that there 
are at the present time eleven road companies 
touring the United States with the play as their 
vehicle and gathering in the shekels along their 
routes, he understands why the critic who had 
lost faith in the stage, and the cynic who had 
altogether abandoned the theatre have been alike 
forced to “sit up and take notice.” Appro- 
priately enough, the author of this popular 
“White Cargo,” which has jarred the blase 
theatregoer out of his dull discontent with things 
theatrical and made him an enthusiastic rooter 
for the new “atmospheric study,” is a young man, 
Leon Gordon by name. 

Some years ago Leon Gordon was familiar to 
Boston audiences as a member of a stock com- 
pany whose boards he graced at a modest salary, 
but even then, while obtaining his initial Ameri- 
can experience, he was dreaming of the great 
African play that he was later to write. When 
his play made such a pronounced success through- 
out the United States and Great Britain, he 
reserved Boston for a personal appearance be- 
cause he had a warm spot in his heart for the ‘‘old 
towne,” And this, although he had two years 
previously definitely retired from the stage to 
devote himself to the art of play-writing. Bos- 
ton was the last of the big cities to see the play, 
but it was by no means the last to respond to 
the genius of the young author who works. 

Immediately following the performance, dur- 
ing which I sat motionless, gripping the arm rests 
of my seat and breathlessly hanging on to every 
word of the cynical Witzel, the lovable old soak 
of a physician, the clean-cut young Langford, 
and the sinuous, seductive Tondalayo, not to 
mention the many others of the exceptionally 
fine cast, I went back stage and found a young 
man with dark eyes and a small black mustache 
removing from his naturally handsome face the 
last vestiges of the tropical tan that distinguishes 
his features throughout the performance. 

“What have you discovered as the reason for 
the astonishing success of ‘White Cargo’?”’ 

Leon Gordon, the erstwhile Witzel, turned to 
me and, with a twinkle in his eyes, explained: 

“It’s atmosphere—just atmosphere.” 

Truthfully, “White Cargo” is a drama in 
which the thermometer plays a part. I was de- 
bating in my mind whether or not it is properly 
called a play, for it is lacking in the usual essen- 
tials. No discredit to the author is attached to 
the statement that the story is almost plotless 
and every scene is but a character study—that is 
what Leon Gordon intended. To add that the 
play is gripping and has the verisimilitude of the 
region in which the action takes place would be 
but a trite restatement of what leading critics 


long ago agreed upon. One thing I shall add, 
however, that few people take into consideration 
—that, to write a play the action of which takes 
place in the same surroundings, in the very same 
room throughout, whose cast is composed of nine 
men who have lived, drunk and fought among 
each other for years, and one woman—a half- 
breed native with a none too spotless reputation— 
takes all the consummate art and ability of a 
genius. 

“White Cargo” transports the audience to the 
darkest part of the Dark Continent and keeps it 
there for a period of a year, during which the 
heat, the sun, loneliness, and “damp rot’”’ mani- 
fest themselves and get in their insidiously de- 
structive work. There is not a moment through- 
out the six scenes during which the attentive 
audience does not feel the scorching heat, the 
utter uselessness of life away from one’s own kind, 
and the sex-starvation as Leon Gordon calls it 











EON GORDON, author of the play ,““White 
Cargo,” as he appears in the character] of 
Witzel in the play 


of the clean-cut youth who will not stoop to 
“mammy palaver’’ or “go native.” The manner 
in which the entire cast keeps its character and 
maintains the atmosphere of the performance 
would delight a Shakespeare. Every action, 
every word is pervaded with the spirit of the 
tropics. The very way in which the men mop 
their brows and necks and blow out their breaths 
makes the observer feel warm. I have been told 
that in Boston where the play was presented 
during the coldest days of the winter, the heat in 
the theatre was entirely shut off, and the audi- 
ence was unaware of the fact. Not a person 
witnesses a performance of “White Cargo”’ but 
that he does not feel the hot, sultry breezes blow- 
ing across the crimson sky of the desert that forms 
the background of the one and only scene. Leon 
Gordon may not know it, but he is a finished 
psychologist, and he has used every means 
known to science of giving the illusion of reality 
to his performance. The suggestion contained 
in the words “damp rot,” by which he compares 
the effect of climate on man and inanimate ob- 
jects, and shows the newly-arrived Langford, by 
striking a tree, proving how this African climate 
undermines the physical, mental, and moral 
character of the lonesome white, isolated from 
the companionship of others of his race and color, 
is most powerful. 

The very first appearance of Leon Gordon in 
the role of Witzel thrilled me with anticipation. 
There was a vigor in his lines that suggests Rud- 
yard Kipling in the best of his Indian stories. 
Whenever the manager of the English rubber 
plantation comes upon the scene, the atmos- 
pheric reality just doubles, and let it here be said 
that in “White Cargo” the illusion of reality does 
not depend upon the art of the scene painter, and 
the skill of the shifter, although the former has 
accomplished what little he had to’ do with all 
the ability at his command. Atmosphere here 
is a matter of the mind; the rugged power of the 
drama fires the imagination and makes the audi- 
ence forget all else in the intensity of the play. 
From the rise of the curtain at the beginning of 
the first act, Leon Gordon’s brain child strikes a 
note of sincerity to which the heart strings of the 
listeners vibrate. 

Nor has the youthful playwright gained his 
atmosphere in any but the most legitimate way. 
Although he was born in Brighton, Sussex, Eng- . 
land, he spent a good many years in the tropics. 
In 1913 he was in West Africa, and later lived for 
four years in the region he depicts and where he 
began his theatrical career at Johannesburg, 
Africa. Making his debut in “Jim, the Penman,” 
he fell in love with drama and the playhouse. 
It was not long before his ingenuity and genius 
was recognized and he became a director and 
producer. 

From early youth his one objective was 
America, and he threw up his African work and 
made his way to the United States. It was dur- 
ing his two eventful years in Boston that his play- 

Continued on page 535 
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‘‘Neither did the cruse of oil fail’’ 


A Tour of the Mid-Continent Oil Fields 


Inspection trip of the directors and shareholders of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company which revealed the real industrial basis and stability of the oil 
industry of America as now operated by larger companies 


EETING as strangers at the Grand 
Central Station in New York City, 


seventy men parted the following week 
as life-long friends. They felt they had made a 
new discovery of America, as well as new friend- 
ships. The producing area of Texas and Okla- 
homa and the Mid-Continent was visited and a 
first-hand view of oil and gasoline production 
furnished a new conception of the stability of 
the oil industry today. 

For several years it has been the custom of the 
directors and several large stockholders of the 
Phillips Petroleum Company to make a tour to 
Oklahoma for the annual meeting. Every year 
it had seemed like a new chapter in the oil devel- 
opment. This year a special train, complete in 
every detail and convenience known to railroad 
service and equipment, left the New York Cen- 
tral Station in the quiet hush of afternoon with a 
jolly party of men who will never forget the 
eventful days that followed. 

In dining car and smoking room, confidences 
were exchanged and acquaintance soon ripened 
into friendships. Every possible wish of the 
guests had been anticipated; data concerning the 
arrival and departure of the trains, lists of the 
banquets scheduled, maps of the regions trav- 
ersed were supplied to all—a fact that took the 
Phillips’ tour out of the category of the usual 
sight-seeing trip and made it seem like a real 
directors’ special. So carefully had the Phillips 
brothers and their associates looked to every 
detail that the guests early discovered their 
thoughts need be only for one another. 

But what else could be expected of hosts like 
Frank and L. E. Phillips, president and vice- 
president of the Phillips Petroleum Company, 
managers and directors of one of the most effi- 
cient organizations in the oil industry? Exceed- 
ingly democratic, and always thoughtful of the 
comfort of others, they had taken the utmost 
pains to see that nothing was lacking to make 
this trip one of the most enjoyable ever recorded. 

There were fresh flowers in every compart- 
ment every day of the trip; the latest daily 
papers were on hand for those who cared to read; 
laundry was collected, cleaned and delivered with 
more than usual dispatch; a barber and valet 
even were available—one almost forgot that one 
was traveling on wheels, and felt all the joy, with 
none of the inconveniences, of camping out. No 
wonder that names were almost forgotten in the 
glow of the Phillips boys’ hospitality! 

Altogether it was one of the most congenial 
parties that ever rode over the rails. ‘‘Follow- 
ing the red line” on the map in the itinerary, the 
New Yorker felt as much at home as though he 
were merely being shot through the tube in the 
quiet of the forenoon lull. Up the Hudson, down 
the Mohawk Valley, the special train glided along 
at “twenty-first century” speed, “passing every- 
thing on the road.” 

In the early evening the air brakes whistled at 
the Beech-Nut factory in Canajoharie, New 


York. One of the guests, Bartlett Arkell, was 
called to the car window to look upon his plant 
ablaze with light, working overtime, and giving 
the members of the party a regular Beech-Nut 
welcome. When Mr. Arkell left the window, a 
package of chewing gum was given to the engi- 
neer as the latter pulled the throttle and “gave 
her gas.”’ From this time on, sixty miles an hour 
was only the jaunting pace—one stretch of a 
hundred and fifty-two miles was covered in one 
hundred and fifty-one minutes. Airplanes skim- 
ming swiftly overhead seemed to lag far behind, 


Wade Phillips 
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and “Gar” Wood’s motor boat was hopelessly 
outclassed and left behind. 
* * x 

With but two sunrises intervening after leav- 
ing New York, the party awakened on an event- 
ful Friday, the 17th, to find themselves skirting 
the limits of the great oil realm, the famous 
Mid-Continent oil fields. A few hours later the 
train arrived in historic Fort Worth, Texas, where 
the Mayor, Sheriff, and Chief of Police, with a 
double portion of brass bands, to say nothing of 
Amos Carter of the Star-Telegram, were waiting 
to greet the party with a real old-fashioned Texas 
welcome. The Phillips twain were presented 
with the regulation five-gallon cowboy Stetsons, 
and the keys to the cyclone cellars of the Lone 
Star State. Guests were decorated with shining 
badges, indicating that they were duly appointed 
deputy Police Commissioners of the city of 
Worth—Fort and all. 

At this time everyone began to feel like a real 
oil specialist. Had we not, forsooth, actually 
sniffed the aroma of raw petrol in passing through 


L. E. Phillips 


Oklahoma, where, to the southeast is the Smack- 
over district, and the Ei Dorado fields of Arkan- 
sas; while to the south and east are the Central 
Texas and Louisiana pools? There was oil, oil 
everywhere, but, so carefully had every detail 
of the trip been taken care of, that there was 
never any machinery that needed oiling. 
There were busy hours in the Fort Worth itin- 
erary. At the Country Club, in the suburbs of 
the city, I overlooked a wide stretch of landscape 
that I had viewed from the back of a mustang 
notso many yearsago. The arid, desolate prairie 
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was now blooming with flower-bowered houses 
and green fields, with stately trees, which have 
sprung up like magic on the sky line of this old 
burned brown landscape. 

A night that will never be forgotten was that 
spent at the hospitable home of Amos Carter, who 
has the merited reputation of being the greatest 
host in the Southland—where hospitality is an 
art. Even the sight of two hundred guests rush- 
ing down upon him never phased him. On the 
lawn, in his garage, to say nothing of the “open 
house’? welcome in his spacious residence, the 
happy gathering presented a picture of men at 
play in the soft Texas twilight. 

Arriving at Breckenridge, Texas, the party 
motored out among a forest of derricks to the 
new Ibex field, which is owned almost exclu- 
sively by the Phillips Company. It was a red 
hot day—the thermometer was climbing. Coats 
came off as the party inspected a model “‘casing- 
head” gasoline plant. Now we understood more 
concerning the motive power of automobiles. 
The Phillips Company extracts high test gasoline 
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rom the natural gas flowing from the oil wells— 

and then sends the natural gas on its way for 
commercial and illuminating purposes through 
pipe lines hundreds of miles, aided and abetted by 
“booster” plants. Phillips gasoline is of high 
gravity, and is used by refiners to give real life 
and pep and the quick starting so desirable to 
the motorist. 

The Phillips plants represent an enormous out- 
lay in time and money, but they are pronounced 
models of their kind, as they are located within 
the circle of a large cluster of wells feeding the 
gas, making gasoline virtually a by-product of 
natural gas through the magic process used at 
the Phillips plants. 

Under the genial Texas sun the thermometer 
fairly bobbed beyond the one hundred mark, but 
that-only enhanced the enjoyment of a real old- 
fashioned barbecue of chicken and spare ribs. 
Dining in the Mesquite district, Judge Russ 
adjourned court and presided over the feast, 
served in a pavilion made of rough boards. 
And the stump speeches were not lacking in 
this celebration of the opening of a budding 
oil field. 

Breckenridge is a typical oil town, with a 
population of ten thousand. A few years ago it 
was a cattle range. Now where were the wide 
open spaces, there are rows and rows of derricks 
from beneath which gushes the valuable liquid. 
The odor of oil has supplanted the fragrance of 
the Texas flowers—the bonnie “blue bonnets.” 
There was an atmosphere of life that impressed 
visitors who looked upon the big sign “Fishing & 
Tackle” that made the tenderfoots wonder if this 
was a real tarpon fishing expedition. They dis- 
covered later that this was only the modest sign 
of a firm which makes a business of renting a 
great variety of tools specially designed to fish 
drilling implements and pipe out of holes into 
which they have fallen as a result of a break in 
the rigging. 

Everywhere beautiful residences were in course 
of construction, for the business man whose fore- 
sight, planning and general all-around ability 
have led to his success in the oil industry, as is 
the case with the Phillips brothers, usually 


chooses to remain, and build his home near the 
source of his success. 

During early boom days when “wild-catting” 
was the order of the day, and anything in the way 
of accommodations brought its own-price, the 
mud, it is said, in some of the new oil towns was 
so deep that pedestrians paid two bits during 
the rainy season to be ferried across the shoals 
that are now paved boulevards. 

Breckenridge today boasts of six- church 
buildings, to say nothing of its banks, schools, 
and other buildings that go to make up the real 
American home town. Breckenridge S. Walker, 
its founder, was born in the county, and has lived 
there through all the ups and downs of pioneer 
days. Particularly gratifying to him is the fact 
that he has seen the old family cattle ranch blos- 
som into'a prosperous oil city. 

The Phillips Petroleum Company has twenty- 
eight producing properties located in this area, 
which produces oil of a high gravity. The com- 
pany owns, besides this, a great deal of proven 
acreage which has yet to be drilled. On several 
of their properties there is a large production to 
be obtained from deeper sands than those now 
producing. In addition they are holding in re- 
serve a large acreage, favorably located and se- 
lected under the recommendation of their geologi- 
cal department. Here is located one of the trim 
and busy sixteen gasoline plants in North Texas, 
to say nothing of the fourteen others, making a 
gigantic battery of thirty now in operation, with 
more to come. The production of gas and gaso- 
line are important factors at the present time, 
while the oil wells go merrily on producing crude 
oil. a : 

Few but those intimately acquainted with the 
oil industry realize that the huge success mani- 
fested by this battery of gasoline plants, as well 
as the numerous other indications, is entirely due 
to the vision, the persistence and application of 
the Phillips boys. The oil industry is usually pic- 
tured as one of sudden and spontaneous growth. 
To the lay mind, its existence is symbolized by 
the mushroom which springs into being over 
night. Butsuchisnotthecase. The fact is that 





AN ARRAY OF HATLESS PEOPLE IN THE BURBANK OIL FIELDS WHO WITNESSED THX! 


the so-called “boom” was but the culmination of 
a long and gradual process of development result- 
ing from the efforts of such active personalities as 
Frank and L. E., as they are familiarly known. 
Their success results, in large measure, from the 
fact that they were prepared for it. They knew 
oil—knew the business from A to Z—and they 
have but grown as the industry itself grew. For 
years they had figured and planned, and when 
their figures were verified by the development of 
the indsutry, they were ready and prepared for 
the later developments that have so astounded 
the outsiders. 

First and last the oil industry is a business. 
As an industry it has during the past few years 
been subject to attack as the result of the ro- 
mances of the penny-a-liners in the Sunday sup- 
plements, wherein the hero miraculously “strikes 
oil” and thereafter amasses million after million 
—retiring in old age to live happily on an income 
of 39 or 40 cents less than a billion a year—the 
income of a single well! Sunday supplement 
wells, it seems, never peter out, their production 
never ceases, their profit production is never 
interrupted. 

The tradition of “Coal Oil Johnnie” hasn’t 
helped the industry—though it was never known 
how he got the money that interested the public, 
but rather what he did with it. Oil “barons,” 
“kings,” “magnates’—and whatever else the 
newspapers used to call the man interested in the 
industry, are today the most conservative of 
business men; they have to be in order to achieve 
and maintain success in the industry; and as a 
result their money is well taken care of, and put 
to the best of uses. 

It is encouraging to find, however, that the 
people are just beginning to see the light; just 
beginning to understand the intricacies of the oil 
industry and to judge as it should be judged— 
on its own merits and its own faults, not on the 
merits or the faults of a few spectacular indi- 
viduals who are engaged in it. The public, at 


last, is coming to regard the industry as a busi- 
ness like unto any other business, and to realize 
that it is one of slow and gradual development 
depending upon a multitude of factors which 
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the oil man must be master of in order to reap 
any sort of financial reward. 

Too often, in the past, the industry has been 
pictured as one wherein the big producers are 
forever “cleaning up,’”’ from the newspaper and 
magazine accounts, and from the highly interest- 
ing but wholly impossible stories of the fake- 
stock promoters, it would seem, perhaps, that 
all any organization in the field has to do is to 
sink a shaft and—presto!—another million dol- 
lar gusher comes into existence. The reason for 
this wholly unwarranted conception lies in the 
fact that space is devoted almost entirely to the 
successes, and too little given to practical business 
methods in vogue in the established industry. 

Attempts have been made now and again to 
calculate the amount of money involved in losses 
due to the failure of wells, but such estimates are 
entirely speculative. The actual loss is at pres- 
ent almost impossible of calculation, as a result 
of the fact that thousands upon thousands of 
wells have been drilled by those not regularly 
engaged in the business and such losses pad the 
only statistics now available. 

On Sunday morning the train arrived at Hol- 
denville, Oklahoma, a stop that we insisted was 
made in honor of Joshua Holden of Boston, one 
of the guests who could have done honor to the 
town as a godfather. Some of the party started 
out to attend church services. There were sev- 
eral houses of worship in the process of construc- 
tion, but few completed. The taxi driver with 
“free Camel cigarettes” for customers thought the 
order “To church” a joke, and kept passing the 
various houses of God until his fair “fares” finally 
threatened to shoot him and drive to church 
themselves. 

Eventually the delegation entered a little white 
church, and, before the services began, left some 
bills as markers in the Bible for the pastor to 
discover when announcing that the contribution 
box would be passed. The little children, then 
on their way to Sunday-school, were supplied 
with extra pennies to make a good showing. In 
the pews of the tiny auditorium the petroleum 
pilgrims took their places and said a prayer for 
the loved ones at home, 


[(HEHOOTING” OF TWO OIL WELLS WITHIN AN HOUR, AND A “BADGER FIGHT” TO BOOT 


Then to the Wewoka Pool, where the party 
eddied abovt the Wewoka plant. By this time 
we had the pass word ‘“‘Wewoka” and were wide 
awake! The Papoose Pool, contrary to what the 
name may suggest, is one of the company’s 
largest full-grown producing properties. The 
newest and largest gasoline plant cannot shake 
off the name “Papoose.” Then, after Wewoka 
had been christened by directorial glance, the 
train whizzed to Wetumka, then on to Okmulgee, 
where the refinery of Waite Phillips, brother of 
Frank and L. E., entertained the happy group of 
entertainers. Here they saw the oil running in 
ceaseless streams, night and day, into the refin- 
ery, with the “cracking process” ready for the 
gay tank cars with red tops going all over the 
country to keep the filling stations on the go. 

The one thing that impresses all who come in 
contact with the Phillips brothers is their open- 
hearted simplicity and democracy. They are 
the same earnest individuals they were in their 
days on the farm when they wore homespun 
clothes and looked into the future with eager 
eyes. Though they now pal with others who 
have made millions, they still remember the 
boys in the old home town, and there is nothing 
that delights them more when they are at home 
than to invite boyhood friends up to visit them. 

The merest acquaintance with their lives and 
work brings one instantly to the realization that 
the Phillips family has studied the oil proposi- 
tion to the mth degree and dealt with every equa- 
tion. Upon every hand, from those who are in 
the know, one hears the expression, ‘Well, they 
deserved it. Those Phillips boys kncw the oil 
business.”” Coming from men who have never 
had the pleasure of intimate acquaintance with 
the Phillips family, that is the best of all possible 
appreciations. 

In the magic city of Tulsa live many well-to-do 
men whose wealth has come from the ground— 
either in the form of oil or of real estate. Whata 
thrill it gave me to recall the first time I visited 
Tulsa, when it was merely a railroad tank sta- 
tion. Today, with its wide streets and towering 
skyscrapers and beautiful homes, Tulsa is a 
startling surprise to Easterners. A progressive 











citizenship—boosters for their city—gives Tulsa 
a rightful claim to the distinction of being the 
oil metropolis of the mid-continent field. 

The Phillips special train was the first ever to 
enter the Burbank field on rails. Here more 
gasoline plants of the company were inspected. 
The towering steel stacks and trim plants en- 
closed in wire fences were veritable laboratories 
close to the heart of Nature. This is one of the 
latest of the fields of oil development and the 
leases are handled by Uncle Sam. The land is 
owned by the Osage Indians, the wealthiest red 
men in the world. Over three hundred millions 
have been paid out to these Indians in royalties 
alone, and every one of the Indians receives about 
$12,000 a year under the allotments. The min- 
erals of the reservation are held in common, and 
all the Indians participate alike in the royalties. 

The derricks are placed uniformly in rows six- 
teen toa quarter section. As far as the eyes could 
see were oil derricks, standing like stately elms 
in New England—a great orchard in the realm of 
Oildom. 

*~ * x 

Pawhuska, the historical capital of the Osage 
“Nation,” for, mind you, the Osage nation is 
the only tribe still retaining a tribal title, we 
found a busy little city, fine paved streets, hand- 
some brick business blocks, a library, churches, 
and even a flat-iron building. Indian women in 
Packard cars, wrapped in blankets, directed 
chauffeurs in uniform. In some homes we 
noticed grand pianos which, because they were 
too big to be taken through the doors, were left 
upon the porches. The story is told of an 
Indian brave who purchased a hearse because he 
wanted a pleasure car in which his family could 
stretch out and relax. 

The Phillips’ gasoline plants here are the last 
word in chemical and mechanical equipment. 
A large supply of gasoline is stored underground 
in cave-like warehouses where every possible 
ounce of gasoline is saved from evaporation. 
This is the evolution of an idea of a Phillips boy 
who, back on the farm, used to ‘“‘throw in more 
dirt’”’ to keep the cellar cool and save the milk 
and butter and vegetables on hot summer days. 
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Tourist fashion, armed with cameras, the party 


rambled through the oil town of Shidler. The 
fields here are threaded and connected with 
pipe lines. The drillers were moving their 


cabins and outfits from one well to another on 
wheels like a wagon circus, or gypsy caravan. 
The party scrambled over the field which, in 
years past, was the objective of the ‘‘sooners”’ 
who waited at the border, ready for the rush for 
free homesteads when the Indian territory was 
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monia, and was duly and properly interred and 
left to rest in peace. But no sooner had the cere- 
monies of laying him away with the spirits of his 
departed brethren been completed than John, 
who had until then been known as John Winter- 
bottom, unthinkingly resurrected himself and 
went upon the warpath, determined to “‘get them 
as had got ’im.” Though he denied the report 
of his demise and, like Mark Twain, stated that 
the rumor of his death “was greatly exaggerated,” 
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John Dal 
SOME OF THE PARTY LINED UP AT THE GASOLINE PLANTS 


opened for settlement under the Homestead Act. 
Little did these “‘sooners”’ realize that the quarter 
section which they coveted as agricultural land 
is what is now the Tonkawa oil fields, opened 
in 1889. This land was enriched below with one 
of the most prolific of oil pools. Here was located 
*"No Man’s Land.” 

The “shooting” of an oil well was a stirring 
spectacle. As the party scrambled over the 
field, they prepared for the barrage or “shoot- 
ing’ as though they were going into the front 
line trenches. One hundred and eighty quarts 
of nitro-glycerine, which looks much like milk, 
was at the bottom of the well, to be set off by a 
time bomb. On the exact second which had 
been calculated, from a depth of 3,100 feet below 
the surface, the oil poured out with a rush and 
spouted in a black cloud that brought memories 
of the mud geysers in Yellowstone. From the 
bowels of the earth came a rich green oil shooting 
into the air like a great fountain. In the first 
terrific spout, a piece of the bomb which had 
been lowered into the cavity was blown into the 
air and fell at my feet. 

As I looked upon the roaring geyser one old 
man took another chew of tobacco and, looking 
upon the gusher with a professional squint, de- 
clared that it would yeild “roun’ two thousan’ 
barrels the first twenty-four hours.” 

The sport was exhilarating, and when the 
shooting was over, we all moved on for an attack 
upon another well. This time one of the party 
was struck with a flying rock, but, nothing 
daunted, still another well was shot and it, too, 
proved to be a producer. Three more profitable 
wells were being added to the 1,700 wells of the 
Phillips Petroleum Company, while directors and 
stockholders looked on. 

The first well “shot” was named for John 
Stink, an Indian, who could have celebrated over 
one hundred birthdays. John Stink’s name has 
always clung to him since the time when, so the 
story goes, he was thought to be dead from pneu- 


his fellow-tribesmen would have nothing to do 
with him thereafter. Even in his dotage he 
lived the life of a hermit, shunned by his kinsmen, 
to whom he was legallly buried and but an 
paparition. 

This well, producing one thousand barrels of 
oil a day, shone forth in our eyes that afternoon 
as a monurrent to the hermit Indian, John Stink. 
John had seen many of his former enemies ‘go to 
the “happy hunting grounds,” but the prejudice 
aginst him still remains. Betimes, his heirs 
count his big bank roll as a pastime. The last 
reported interview of Stink, then at the age of 
104, is still remembered as a classic of Indian 
lore. 

“‘Ugh!”’ John is reported as declaring. “Yes, 
my narre Stink—but good name. Other Injun 
stunk—gone to bad oil lands—burn quick. Ugh! 
Yes—yes!” 

Now our official cross-word puzzlers got busy 
on figures and declared that if all the wells owned 
by the Phillips Petroleum Company were com- 
bined, the aggregate depth would reach one 
thousand and twenty miles on the way to China. 
The total amount of casing and tubing in these 
wells is 1,530 miles, to say nothing of 1,570 miles 
of pipe line over the company’s property. The 
crude oil produced by the Phillips Petroleum 
Company in 1924 put into one-barrel drums, and 
the drums placed end to end, would form a line 
paralleling the route of the trip from New York 
to Breckenridge, Texas, and back to New York, 
from which it would extend to Florida, ending 
up the route with a few thousand miles to spare. 

Another startling comparison was made. If 
all the oil which the company has in storage tanks 
above ground was placed in similar drums, they 
would form a line from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and up the coast to Seattle. Picture one 
hundred and ten miles of automobiles lined up 
receiving ten gallons of gasoline each—that is the 
impressive procession of a Phillips Petroleum 
pageant that I conceived while wandering over 


the oil fields. That’s about as extensive a vision 
of oil and gasoline as I can digest at one sitting. 

Of course the party had to have its Wild West 
fun, and so a badger fight was pulled off. All the 
excitement of a Dempsey-Firpo prize fight pre- 
vailed, for this was to be a battle to the death 
between a bulldog and a badger. It was whis- 
pered in the crowd that the police might inter- 
fere because of the bloodthirsty cruelty of the 
affair. Excitement ran high as the betting began. 
Odds were given in favor of the dog after the men 
had seen the ferocious little bull-dog in the 
ring held in leash by a large chain. The badger 
was not in sight—an untamed, wild animal, was 
soon expected to rush from the kennel. 

A likely-looking tenderfoot from New York 
was selected to be the referee and pull the rope 
that opened the door to the kennel for the fight. 
Standing upon a “reel,” the “ringmaster” re- 
ceived and read the rules of the fight in a serious 
and impressive voice. When he had concluded, 
a picture was taken of the ringside with the ex- 
cited spectators placing their bets. The signal 
was given and the referee was ready to pull the 
rope to open the kennel door— 

“Time’s up—a _ fair fight to the finish—Mar- 
quis of Queen Olive rules!”’ he cried, and pulled 
the rope. 

The dog -growled and leaped into the middle 
of the ring, expecting to land upon the unwary 
badger. Imagine the surprise when, instead of 
pouncing upon a hereditary foe, he landed with 
one foot inside an empty “thunder mug!”’ The 
face of the tenderfoot “‘judge” was a veritable 
study in disappointment—but there is nothing to 
which one can compare the baffled expression of 
the dog! 


* * * 


The climax of the trip came when the train 
arrived in Bartlesville, the headquarters of the 
Phillips Petroleum Company and the home of 
Frank and L. E. Phillips, the founders of the 
company. Their neighbors in this thriving orig- 
inal oil metropolis of Oklahoma are naturally 
proud of what their fellow-townsman have 
achieved. The town brass band was there to 
greet the train, and serenaded its travelers with 
a medley of classical marches and popular jazz 
tunes. Afterward it was disclosed that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bartlesville was very 
much disappointed, as it had planned to have the 
Mayor deliver an address of welcome upon the 
arrival of the party, and present the members 
with the keys to the city. 

At the last moment it was discovered that the 
Mayor played the horn in the band, and as they 
had but one Mayor and one bass horn player in 
the town, it was decided, after much deliberation 
pro and con, to have the band and forego the 
ceremonies. Another year the Chamber of 
Commerce intends to make arrangement to have 
an extra tuba player if necessary, in order that 
the Mayor may make his speech and present the 
keys in due form without embarrassment to the 
band. 

At the banquet that evening a sample of the 
product of the first oil well drilled in Oklahoma 
was presented in a tiny bottle. The well from 
which this oil came is located within the city 
limits and has continued to pump oil for twenty- 
eight years. What a stirring epoch was initiated 
in the history of the American oil industry when 
this original well in the town of Bartlesville began 
producing. Billions of dollars are represented 
in the oil production of Oklahoma and Texas 
following the shooting of this well. 

Everyone in the party was impressed with the 
splendid efficiency of the Phillips organization, 
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which extends down the line from Frank and 
L. E. Phillips, the President and vice-president 
and manager, to the youngest employee in the 
offices or the fields. All spoke with enthusiasm 
of “our wells” and “‘our property” as they showed 
us about. It was of the company’s achieve- 
ments, not of their own, that they boasted. 
Always there seemed a record they were bent 
upon beating, and they kept one eye upon daily 
statistics. 

In 1900 there were only thirteen hundred 
automobiles in-the United States, while in 1924 
something in the vicinity of eighteen million 
were sidling up to the filling stations, which are 
springing up like mushrooms all over the land. 
More gasoline is necessary to supply motive 
power for these cars, and the Phillips Company 
is exerting every effort to keep up with the 
demand. It is estimated that the registration 
for 1926 will be twenty-one million motor cars, 
and there must be fuel for the tremendously in- 
creasing demand for gasoline. So expert are oil 
men in their calculation of the demand that it 
has become second nature with them to calculate 
when the party passed near a truck or motor 
bus. One of the managers remarked, ‘“That bus 
means more than forty Fords in gasoline con- 
sumption.” Motor bus lines are only beginning 
to develop on longer hauls. 

In 1900 there were only sixty-four million bar- 
rels of oil produced, while in 1924 seven hundred 
and fourteen millions of barrels poured from 
beneath the surface of United States soil. The 
science of refining oil and of increasing the per- 
centage of gasoline has kept pace with increased 
demand. Users of petroleum, especially of dis- 
tillates and fuel oil, are increasing in number 
every year, not only with regard to factories and 
railroads, but with regard to public and private 
buildings and homes as well. One cannot 
contemplate the multifarious uses of oil at the 
present time without paying a tribute to the 
resourcefulness of mankind, especially to the oil 
men of America, who, with the spirit of old-time 
adventurers, have never failed to find new 
sources of crude oil when needed somewhere ’or 
someplace within the area of the U.S. A. 

The oil industry of the Mid-Continent fields, 
as glimpsed by the little band of Easterners, 
including the directors and large stockholders of 
the Phillips Petroleum Company, saw only a 
small part of the twelve billion dollar investments 
of the oil industry in the United States. Con- 
centrating upon the production of natural gaso- 
line and crude oil, the Phillips Company is pro- 
viding the cheapest commodity, compared with 
other products and the service rendered, obtain- 
able today. The price of gasoline has increased 
less than one-fifth as much as the average of all 
other commodities since 1913. 

On every hand in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, is 
evidence of the Phillips’ boys love for their home 
town, and the honor the home town bears for 
them. The schools, the community building, 
the library, the parks, all bear witness to the 
civic spirit of the Phillips brothers. There is 
something about their homes and hospitality 
indicating a simple, democratic spirit that treas- 
ures old friendships. 

In the garden of L. E. Phillips with its luring 
nooks, its grottoes, and fountains, or on the 
veranda of Frank Phillips nearby, every guest 
felt that these boys surely evinced their abiding 
faith in having a home for others to enjoy. From 
the earliest days, without paving or sidewalks, 
out on the prairie they “‘staked out” their faith 
in Bartlesville as their home town. 

The annual meeting of the directors of the 





The “‘ Badger Fight” that fascinated the tenderfeet in the mid-continent Petroleum Field 
Note the smile on Congressman Hamilton Fish, the tall man on the right 


Phillips Petroleum Company was held in the 
First National Bank Building. This institution 
was built up by the president and vice-president 
of the Phillips-Company with the teamwork 
begun on the farm and continued to the present 
day. There were present several eminent New 
York financiers who have attended the directors’ 
meetings of many of the largest corporations in 
the country. They insisted that this was the 
most democratic and businesslike directors’ 
meeting they had ever attended. Here was 
Frank Phillips, president of a corporation with 
assets of upwards of $120,000,000—a wealth of 
producing wells and gasoline plants—showing in 
concise but all-inclusive reports how and where 
the profits were made, with all the simplicity of a 
moderator presiding at an old-time New England 
town meeting. His report was eloquent in its 
vision of the oil industry as a whole, presented in 
a matter of fact way with the figures that told 
the story completely. The meeting was in reality 
an open forum, and there were many suggestions 
from stockholders who were present. The true 
spirit of democracy prevailed, and the genius of 
the two Iowa farmer boys who knew the struggles 
of the early days on the farm was everywhere in 
evidence. 
* * * 


These Phillips lads had their dream when they 
went to Oklahoma and began their struggles with 
the city of Bartlesville. But they had long been 
preparing. They had four dry holes to begin 
with and then followed eighty-one, striking oil 
in succession without a break. They were 
ready when the flood-tide of oil development 
began. They drilled their own wells and did not 
allow success to turn their heads, but continued 
to learn and grow with the development of the 
industry and their own organization. 

When they brought in their first successful well, 
they knew how to begin on the second well and 
organized for the task. As a result, the Phillips 
Petroleum Company is today unsurpassed so 
far as system is concerned in the oil industry. 
Every one on the trip was impressed with the 
manner in which these two men had accom- 


plished so much in making the development of 
the oil business a stable, basic industry. The 
practical methods of conservation employed by 
the Phillips Company, the care with which every 
move is planned, and the perfection of its execu- 
tion reflect the business-like thoroughness and 
spirit of co-operation and complete co-ordination 
of the company’s organization. 
* * * 


At the meeting many men who represented an 
aggregate of several billions of dollars known 
throughout the banking centers of the world paid 
their personal tributes to the businesslike, effi- 
cient, practical way in which the Phillips Petrol- 
eum Company had taken its premier place in 
the oil field. On this trip there was not a sug- 
gestion of any commercial purpose—there was 
nothing to sell, but much to see. It was a meet- 
ing of men who were directing the company’s 
affairs, but the doors of the room were thrown 
open not only to stockholders, but to the public. 

These Iowa boys who first landed in Oklahoma 
began building brick by brick and step by step 
an organization with a sound and secure founda- 
tion. While interested first and last in the oil 
industry and its largest expansion and develop- 
ment, they eliminated every possible element of 
speculation and put their industry on a business- 
like manufacturing basis. Stockholders, direc- 
tors, employers, are called upon to do their part 
in the work of this organization—they are fre- 
quently called upon to survey the capital re- 
sources and further development of the company 
—something that is eventually and liberally 
shared in by all—the public and consumers in- 
cluded, who are, in fact, given first consideration. 

At the meeting, when the editor of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE was called upon: 

“As an editorial observer,” he began, “I have 
witnessed the deliberations of legislative assem- 
blies all over the world, but to me this is one of 
the most impressive parliamentary gatherings I 
have ever looked upon. It gives the assurance 
that the democratic spirit of the old New Eng- 
land town meetings still lives. Reporters in other 
days had to glimpse through the keyhole to 
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keep track of some mystic corporation affairs. 
Today the public and corporations are under- 
standing each other and their responsibilites to 
each other. That is why this stockholders’ 
meeting of the Phillips Petroleum Company is 
significant—an expression of the forward move- 
ment in this country toward enlightened confi- 
dence between directors, stockholders and the 
public at large. 

“We have seen the physical evidences on this 
trip and witnessed at this meeting a demonstra- 
tion of the proper correlation between labor, capi- 
tal and the public and what can be achieved by 
co-operative efficiency. Ever since we left New 
York there has been a glow of friendships—here 
one with his millions, and another without, but 
all friends. The cars in the Phillips Special 
might be called ‘the chariots of friendships,’ for 
who can ever forget the revelations of people, 
places and events in these past six days? The 
one great, vital thing that enters into amicable 
relations is the human equation, and the Phillips 
boys have gone further afield in this work than 
they realize. 

“The beginning of it all was on the farm in 
Iowa, where not many years ago the president, 
Frank Phillips, and L. E. Phillips were following 
the plough in the fertile field by day, doing the 
chores before dawn and after nightfall sleeping 
on straw and slats. In that early training the 
old spirit of the pioneer prevailed. It is some- 
thing more than a mere accident of fortune that 
they have achieved; it is an evolution. On that 
farm the intrepid frontier sturdiness of New 
England and the Cavaliers of the South was bred 
into brawn and brain—‘the pioneer spirit that 
must prevail or the republic fails.’ It is the pio- 
neer who is willing to share his crust of bread 
and johnny-cake and share to the last with his 
neighbor. ‘As long as that citizenship of pio- 
neers prevail we have naught to fear.’ These 
are words repeated to me by President Harding 
during that last trip to Alaska, when he greeted 
the “‘sourdoughs”’ of that far-flung frontier line. 

“The personnel of this trip seems to have been 
iike characters in a play. No playwright or 
‘ producer could have secured a better cast. 
Touching elbows with men who are entrusted 
with millions for investment in this and other 
countries, I have felt that the difference between 
the Orient and the Occident is summed up in 
three words: Confidence, Accountability and 
Friendliness. 

“The world is beginning to understand Ameri- 
can altruism. The soul of America revealed 
during the war proved that no sacrifice is too 
great for American ideals in the conduct of 
affairs. President Frank Phillips has rolled off 
these figures in a matter-of-fact way, but they 
had an eloquent story of achievement in them- 
selves. The Phillips Petroleum Company are 
growing men, a live constructive force. The 
late James J. Hill told me one time, as he looked 
upon a certificate of his own Great Northern 
stock: ‘That stock represents the men back of 
it and their ability to know how to use the equip- 
ment of the great railroad.’ Inanimate things 
cannot supplant human know-how and the heart 
power of enthusiasm. This has been indicated 
in what we have seen in a tour through Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

“When Frank Phillips and L. E. Phillips came 
to New York and told their story, they carried 
with them confidence and know-how amid the 
towering canyons and skyscrapers. The watch- 
towers of finance and industry of the world, 
occupied by the ‘wise men of the east,’ believed 
in the work and ability of two young men, and 


honor shines out in their statement. It is honor 
that endures. Their statements have the same 
sterling impress of genuineness that makes our 
currency the coin of the realm. 

“We leave here with golden memories of oil 
fields never to be forgotten. This tour of friend- 
liness marks the beginning of an era of great pub- 
lic confidence in oil production as a great basic 
and stable industry of the world.” 

The trip was not without its “interest-bearing” 
features. It brought the stockholders and the 
operators closer together and made the one 
acquainted with the other. As Clyde Alexander, 
vice-president of the company, told me on his 
return: 

“On the whole, I conceived a number of im- 
pressions, principally personal, and all pleasant. 
It was a real pleasure to spend the few days with 
all of you, and scarcely a day passes that some 
incident does not bring back memories of the 
trip to me. 

“Heretofore, none of my duties with the 
Phillips Petroleum Company have brought me 
into close personal touch with the financial inter- 
ests of our organization, and it was a distinct 
privilege to have an opportunity to meet those 
men who have their money invested with us. In 
fact,.it has given me, and all of my associates in 
the operating division of the company, new in- 
spiration to know that we work for men and 
interests who are human—like the rest of us!” 

This opinion is further borne out by the ex- 
pression of Gilbert N. Burdett, of Laidlaw and 
Company, New York. Says Mr. Burdett: 

“The outstanding impressions of the trip to me 
were in the first place the attractive personality, 
evident ability and energy of the two Phillips 
boys, and the remarkably high grade men in their 
organization. In judging an oil company, in my 
opinion, about 80 per cent of it is the manage- 
ment, and the Phillips Petroleum Company 
seems to be among the very fortunate companies 
in regard to this.” 

To this statement, it is interesting to add 
that of Amos Carter, editor of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, who declared: 

“To a Texan and one who closely observes the 
operations of the oil industry, it seems that the 
recent trip of the Phillips Petroleum stockhold- 
ers is the most valuable thing that any large oil 
company has done in many months. 

“It is valuable for the company because it 
caused a large number of stockholders to make a 
personal inspection of the company’s properties, 
and to attend its annual meeting—establishing a 
personal contact with the company’s affairs, and 
of its large, successful and efficient operations 
which mere stock ownership could not bring. 

“But it was valuable for the industry at large, 
and constituted a real service by Phillips for the 
good of the whole industry. It brought a large 
number of important investors into the oil fields, 
and afforded them an opportunity to see that the 
industry to which it belongs is not a game, but a 
business engaged in meeting a tremendous public 
demand for an important modern necessity. 

“The Phillips Petroleum Company, through 
character as well as efficiency in its operations, 
was seen to be in excellent condition. Conse- 
quently it had nothing to sell the stockholders it 
brought on its trip, making its general service 
to the industry the more valuable through dis- 
interestedness. 5 

“Such personal visits as this are welcomed by 
me—one who lives in the Mid-Continent terri- 
tory. This comparatively small region produces 
over 40 per cent of all the petroleum in the world. 
We believe its possibilities have just been 


touched. Full development, it is realized, cannot 
be carried on by people who live here alone. 
Consequently visits by people from outside who 
are interested are welcome down here, for we 
believe that those visiting this territory are im- 
pressed by its opportunities and will be inclined 
to join in the development of the region.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed by George 
Armsby, of Blair and Company, Incorporated, 
in his address to the group of men who made the 
never-to-be-forgotten trip: : 

“In our business,” declared Mr. Armsby, 
“which is the business of merchandising money, 
we have learned that the successful merchandis- 
ing of money very largely boils down to the 
accuracy of judgment of the man at the top; 
first of all, his character; next, his ability. 

“The Phillips brothers have our admiration 
and our respect and our complete confidence. 
I have tried during the past few days, in which 
we have been so delightfully entertained, to talk 
to as many men in the organization as I could 
get off in a corner. Naturally, we have contact 
with hundreds of different organizations, cover- 
ing pretty nearly every field of human endeavor. 
The thing that impressed me most on this trip 
was not the gasoline plants and wells, impressive 
as they have been—it has been the men in the 
organization, and we all know that men in an 
organization with an infallible rule take their cue 
from the men at the top. 

“On this trip I haven’t heard one single man 
knock any other man in the organization and, 
what is even more unusual than that, I haven’t 
heard one -single man boost himself. We all 
have quite a vein of conceit and we like to talk 
about ourselves probably better than any other 
topic. Those who don’t admit it just don’t 
know it, but it’s true. The fact that not one 
single man—while they all have boosted—not 
one single man boosted himself, and I have never 
had contact with any organization in my busi- 
ness experience in thirty years where I could say 
that same thing; it has impressed me far beyond 
my words to express. Not one man has tried to 
sell himself—everything good he had to say was 
for the company, for his associates, from top to 
bottom, and I only wish I had the eloquence to 
express a small part of the degree to which I have 
been impressed by the fact.” 

x * * 

The guests were loathe to leave Bartlesville— 
such homey-hearted hospitality is not common— 
but the train was scheduled to leave and would 
wait “for no man.” In a short time we were 
being whisked through St. Louis, on to Chicago 
and Detroit, arriving in New York on schedule. 

In a few, fast-fleeting days the great oil-pro- 
ducing fields of the country in Texas and Okla- 
homa had been visited and the oil industry looked 
different from the concept of earlier days. Every 
one of the seventy fortunate individuals in the 
party had not only gathered new impressions, 
but had garnered some comprehensive ideas as 
to the oil industry of today and tomorrow and 
what it has meant and will mean to the peoples 
of America and the world at large. 

It has been my privilege to travel on special - 
trains with Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents 
and some aces, to say nothing of editorial excur- 
sions, where everything was free, but I must 
admit that the Phillips Petroleum pilgrimage to 
Texas and Oklahoma was the quickest, best- 
managed and most impressive tour that I ever 
made over the rails in all the busy days of my 
young life. 

The Phillips boys not only know how to oper- 
ate their business in the present, but they are 
Continued on page™536)} 
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The New Way to Learn a Business 
_ Dean Everett W. Lord of the College of Business Administration of 


Boston University a pioneer in the new science. 


Class room instruction 


and laboratory practice supplant the old hit-or-miss methods 


N Boston, Dean Everett W. Lord of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of Boston 
University is engaged in a service- which 

endears him to his nearly six thousand students 
as well as to the hundreds of eminently practical 
business men who watch his work with a great 
deal of interest. He is doing something that was 
long thought impossible. Dean Lord is turning 
out, year by year, an army of hundreds of young 
men and women who are versed in the science 
of business just as the graduates of other schools 
are versed in the sciences of their professions. 

The time-has passed, thinks the Dean, when 
the young man could enter a business establish- 
ment and simply by keeping his eyes and ears 
open, learn the science of business management. 
Increasing specialization in industry has so com- 
plicated the machinery of commerce that it is no 
longer possible, outside the classroom, to get the 
necessary bird’s eye view of the many elements 
that enter into the successful conduct of a busi- 
ness. 

The proof of his theory lies in the fact that 
every year sees a constantly increasing number 
of his graduates entering and succeeding in the 
various fields of industry and commerce. Boston 
University, through its College of Business 
Administration, has many successful account- 
ants, journalists, advertising men and commer- 
cial teachers to its credit. 

Although Dean Lord hails from Ellsworth, 
Maine, where for several years the college at 
whose head he stands maintained a summer 
session, his interests are inextricably tied up with 
the city clustering about Beacon Hill under the 
golden dome of the State House. He has become 
a Boston institution, and Boston is as proud of 
him as it is of its famous institution of learning 
which is truly “in the heart of the city; in the 
service of the city.” 

He comes of a line of sea-going men, and is 
proud of the fact that he, himself, has gone before 
the mast, for Dean Lord sailed the seas long before 
he entered the realms of higher education, and 
became a leader in the field of business training. 
Today he is recognized everywhere as an au- 
thority on the subject, and is in great demand 
as a speaker and lecturer at educational confer- 
ences as well as at Rotary clubs and other busi- 
ness organizations. His time is pretty well 
divided between his lecturing and his duties as 
dean of the institution which has become famous 
throughout New England. Nevertheless, when 
he is in Boston he still maintains his “student 
hours” during which time he sees personally 
every student who has any desire to see him. 
And his students consider this opportunity a 
valuable privilege. 

Dean Lord is a product of the schools of Maine 
and of Boston University, from which he holds 
the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts. 
As a student he was prominent in the activities 
of the College of Liberal Arts, as he is today in his 
own college—for so he might truthfully call it if 


he desired. It will always remain a monument 
to his foresight, vision, and unselfish activities 
in its behalf. 

Like many a poor boy, Dean Lord paid for his 
own education. He laughingly admits that most 
of the time he attended col- 
lege he subsisted on a diet 
of beans. “Boston Baked” 
was the most economical 
food on the bill of fare. 

“The counter man in the 
lunch room knew my habits 
so well that I would no 
sooner enter than he would 
sing out ‘Plate of beans.’ 
My order had become so 
much of a standard that 
when I once determined to 
vary my lunch and called 
for something different, 
the waiter thought I was 
joking and I had to eat 
beans after all.” . Perhaps 
this is the reason that 
when the Boston University 
humorous magazine was 
being established several 
years ago and the student 
editors were trying to 
think of a suitable narre, 
Dean Lord suggested “The 
Beanpot,” the name it has 
had ever since. 

While enrolled at the 
College of Liberal Arts, 
Dean Lord was instrumen- 
tal in the resurrection of 
the University’s first year 
book, “‘The Hub,” of which 
Orison Swett Marden and 
other distinguished writers 
and journalists had been 
editors. Financially, it was a failure in its early 
days, and Dean Lord good humoredly declares he 
had to dig deep into his pocket to help pay the 
debts the publication contracted. ‘But I was 
glad to do it,”’ he says, “for I knew that it would 
succeed in time.’”’ As usual, Dean Lord was 
right, and ‘““The Hub” is now one of the Univer- 
sity’s leading student publications. 

Before entering college Mr. Lord was a teacher 
and for two years superintendent of schools at 
Ellsworth. Soon after his graduation he was 
selected by President Roosevelt as Assistant 
Commissioner of Education of Porto Rico, where 
he spent some years organizing and administering 
the new American school system. Associated 
with him in this work were many who have since 
become distinguished in various walks of life, 
Among them is Colonel Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, one of the best known 
statisticians in the country. He has never for- 
gotten Dean Lord, and is a staunch supporter 
and loyal booster of the College of Business 


Administration. At the latest convocation of 
the University, Colonel Ayres, who is an honors 
ary member of the national honorary busines- 
fraternity, delivered the Delta Mu Delta address, 
and had the degree of Doctor of Commercial 
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educational circles as a skillful organizer and capable administrator 


He is widely known in 


Science conferred upon him. Probably in recog- 
nition of Dean Lord’s early services in the Ells- 
worth, Maine, High School, it happened that, 
when Boston University decided to establish a 
summer school in Ellsworth, the doors of the 
public school buildings were thrown open to the 
students, and the people of the town did every- 
thing within their power to make the stay of the 
young men as pleasant and full of memories as 
possible. 

The Dean is known to those associated with 
the affairs of the University as a skillful organ- 
izer as well as a capable administrator. It was 
he who impressed the University authorities with 
the need of a college of business administration, 
and so to him was delegated much of the work 
of establishment. When he found that the Uni- 
versity could not afford to risk its limited re- 
sources in the organization of the new depart- 
ment, he immediately set to work to find some 
way out of the difficulty. He soon succeeded in 
impressing some of the wealthy business men and 
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women in Boston of the desirability and need of 
the institution. He induced them to organize a 
board of guarantors for the college and thus 
secured the financial backing which the Univer- 
sity could not afford to give. Today, although 
the term of responsibility of the board is up, the 
aid its members furnished the college has not 
been forgotten, and while college officials fondly 
remember its service, the guarantors as sincerely 
watch, and are interested in, its work. 

During the first years of the College, evening 
classes only were offered, but three years later a 
Day Division was organized, and the Walker 
Building, one of the buildings formerly occupied 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was leased. From then on it has been the home 
of the new college. 

From the very beginning Dean Lord sur- 
rounded himself with a faculty of well-trained, 
enthusiastic instructors. It has always been his 
aim to secure professors who are not only well 
versed in the theory of the subjects they teach, 
but who likewise served their apprenticeship in 
business. Though the members of his faculty 
bear a distinguished reputation in academic cir- 
cles, in commerce, also, theirs are names to 
conjure with. 

Under the leadership of Dean Lord, the Col- 
lege of Business Administration became a pro- 
nounced success. A unique feature is the voca- 
tion requirement for a degree. Practical expe- 
rience is made a part of the college curriculum. 
Of course the students in the evening school are 
engaged during the day in a kind of laboratory 
exercise of the theory they may receive in the 
class room, but day students can not be employed 
and attend school at the same time. For that 
reason the program was made to include three 
or four years of academic training in the class 
rooms, with an added year of laboratory exercise, 
during which the student is expected to put into 
practice the theory which he has learned during 
the previous three years. He is required to 
secure and maintain a position in which he can 
study the practical side of the science of business. 
The college, through its employment department, 
assists him in securing his laboratory experience. 
This is considered a part of the regular course of 
study and the student cannot receive his degree 
of Bachelor of Business Administration until*he 
has completed this supervised employment and 
written a thesis upon the business in which he is 
employed. 

Dean Lord has something of the ambition of 
Alexander in him. When, at last, students from 
all over New England began to flow into the 
College, and it had a registration far larger than 
any other department of the University, he 
started out in search of new worlds to conquer. 

He found his opportunity to extend the work 
of his college in Cuba, and shortly he established 


at Havana a branch of the College of Business 
Administration with @ member of the Boston 
faculty at its head. Here, again, Dean Lord 
made noticeable his ambition to combine the 
theoretical with the practical, and sent to take 
charge of the Cuban department a professor who 
not only knew the practice and theory of busi- 
ness, but who knew Cuba and the Cubans as well. 

Because of the financial debacle in Cuba in 
1921 the branch ended the ‘year with a deficit, 
and the Cuban guarantors were unable to meet 
the obligations they had assumed. - According, 
the plan was “put into cold storage,” and the 
instructors recalled to Boston. But Dean Lord 
bas not yet given up hope of some day establish- 
ing a really successful department of the Univer- 
sity at Havana. 

Since its inception in 1913 the College of Busi- 
ness Administration has been steadily growing 
and extending its services. The ever increasing 
inflow of students has made it necessary to tear 
away walls and remove offices in order to pro- 
vide more class room space. It has, at last, been 
found necessary to purchase a large building in 
back of the school proper in which to house the 
department and faculty offices. And the college 
is still growing! 

Dean Lord believes in going the limit to pro- 
vide educational facilities for all those who desire 
them, and so, besides his regular day and evening 
degree courses, he has established special courses 
for those who are not candidates for a degree. 
These courses, which cover every conceivable 
phase of business, are attended by mature busi- 
ness men and women in the vicinity of the city. 
There are also special Saturday morning sub- 
jects, and courses for teachers, and in the summer 
when the regular day and evening students take 
their much-needed vacation, there is a special 
summer session of twelve weeks. Verily, the 
professors at Boston University never rest! 

With all his activities the Dean still finds time 
to teach, and each year gives a course in Business 
Ethics to the upper classmen. He does not be- 
lieve, like so many business men, that all is fair 
in love and war and that business is war. He 
attempts to teach, through his course, the eco- 
nomic as well as the social and ethical value of 
right thinking and acting in business. 

Dean Lord is a firm believer in the theory that 
students should be given an active part in the 
government of their college and has devised a plan 
whereby the prospective business men and 
women of the institution have a material share 
in the administration of student affairs. He has 
established at the school a democratic govern- 
ment consisting of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as a Cabinet. 

The House of Representatives consists of the 
young men and women who have been elected 
by the members of their classes. Representation 


is based on the number of students in the class, 
and the office of Representative is considered a 
distinctive one. The Senate is a faculty organ- 
ization. Voting and the passage of bills and 
laws is much the same as in the national Congress, 
after which the government is patterned, and the 
bills have, within the College, the binding force 
of those of the national government. 

The Cabinet consists of a member from each 
class, appointed by the Dean, who serves in much 
the same capacity as the President of the United 
States. The Cabinet sits with him and discusses 
matters which come up before it. His signature 
is necessary to give any bill the binding force of 
law. Students who have served in the Student 
Government are entitled to wear a special pin dur- 
ing the sessions of the organization, and when 
their term of office is over they receive from the 
Dean a certificate of service in the House or 
Cabinet. 

Dean Lord is every inch both the college pro- 
fessor and the business man. He combines the 
sterling qualities of the theorist and the practical 
man of affairs. One always feels at home in his 
presence. He is not the type of academician 
who finds fault with everything in the matter of 
fact realm of business, and at whose shadow the 
average self-made business man shies. It is 
partly, no doubt, because of this reason that the 
leaders of commerce and industry in the vicinity 
of Boston take such a lively interest in the affairs 
of his college and have, with the co-operation of 
its faculty, arranged special courses which, in 
most cases, are given free of charge to their em- 
ployees. The fact that Dean Lord has suc- 
ceeded in making evident to these captains of 
industry the need of scientific education in busi- 
ness stands as a monument to his perseverance 
and ability. 

There is much of the Rooseveltian about Dean 
Lord. He has the same quick, decisive manner of 
speaking for which the American patriot was 
known. His big-hearted smile, too, is reminis- 
cent of the trust-breaking President. Like Roose- 
velt, also, he is a great booster for the youth of 
America. He understands the student as well 
as the faculty point of view. 

With all his pragmatism, the Dean is still a 
dreamer. Seated in his office at the college 
building after a whirlwind tour of the various 
business schools of the East, West, or South. 
Dean Lord relaxes in its nautical atmosphere, 
Here, surrounded by his pictures of the sea, and 
his fully-equipped models of old square-riggers, 
he gives himself up to building castles and to 
dreaming of new worlds to conquer. But there 
is this that distinguishes Dean Lord from the 
average dreamer; he no sooner dreams a dream 
than he puts it into action. First the thought, 
and then the dream; first the dream and then 
the College of Business Administration! 
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An Old ‘Township witha Young Mayor 


Louis Neuberg, starting with three small jobs in Woodbridge Township 
ten years ago, now has three big jobs on his hands—one of which 
is being Chairman of the Woodbridge Township Governing Committee 


municipalities of the United States, is an 

honor which goes to Louis Neuberg, Com- 
mitteeman-at-large for Woodbridge Township, 
New Jersey. 

Legally and technically he is not a mayor, al- 
though as the chairman of the township commit- 
tee, and as the chief executive of the township, 
he gets all the glory and all the abuse which ordi- 
narily go with that office in other places. And 
what is more, they call him “mayor.” 

Mr. Neuberg became committeeman-at-large 
at the age of thirty, about three-and-a-half years 
ago, and is the Republican candidate to succeed 
himself at the November elections. Six other 
committeemen, sitting with him, comprise the 
government of this interesting old township, now 
a city of nearly 20,000 inhabitants, still function- 
ing under an ancient charter granted by the first 
colonial governor of New Jersey in 1669. 

* * * 

Woodbridge Township, eight times older than 
its young mayor, was purchased from the Indi- 
ans on October 28th, 1664, by John Bailey, 
Daniel Denton and Luke Watson. They “made 
it over’ one year later to Governor Carteret and 
John Ogden, who in 1666, sold it to Daniel 
Pierce and others for 80 pounds sterling—about 
$400. The section was named for Rev. John 
Woodbridge, of Newbury, Massachusetts, whence 
some of the settlers came. Those who arrived in 
1665 were a portion of a company of thirty Eng- 
lish people who came to New Jersey with Gov- 
ernor Carteret immediately after his commission 
was given to him by his brother, Sir George Car- 
teret. The township was settled six months 
before Robert Treat founded Newark, and for 
sixteen years thereafter Woodbridge had a larger 
population than that city. 

In the summer of 1924 Woodbridge Township 
celebrated its 255th Anniversary, at the same 
time dedicating its new municipal building, one 
of the finest of its kind in that part of the state. 
This year the First Presbyterian church of Wood- 
bridge celebrated its 250th anniversary; the first 
printing press and the first newspaper in New 
Jersey were located in Woodbridge. In 1776 
Woodbridge was the scene of the greatest excite- 
ment; troops were constantly passing and re- 
passing through the town, and General Heard’s 
Brigade, made up of Woodbridge men, rendered 
conspicuous service to General Washington dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. What was once a 
Continental Fort is now the Episcopal Rectory 
in Woodbridge. 

Indeed, Woodbridge Township is hoary with 
history. Among its present day citizens are 
the Fitz-Randolphs, the Tappens, the Cutters, 
the Freemans, the Dunhams, the Browns, the 
Hamptons, the Edgars, the Bloomfields, the In- 
slees, the Osbornes, the Hadens, the Noes, the 
Shotwells, the Kinseys, and others, sons and 
daughters of the first settlers of the community, 
old and respected families of this old township. 


Bas a young mayor of one of the oldest 


Woodbridge is blessed with ‘‘the silvery livery of 
advised age.” 

But Mayor Louis Neuberg is young, in years 
at least, although he has a ptetty old head on his 
shoulders, a very level head, the head of a busi- 
ness man as well as the head of an official. Broad 
experience has ripened his wisdom early in life. 
He has a shapely head, too, with broad forehead, 
heavy dark hair, brown 
eyes, slightly promin- 
ent nose, protruding 
jaw, the face of one 
always noticed in a 
group. His shoulders 
are broad, his look is 
serious, his step is de- 
cisive; there is style 
and distinction in his 
make-up. In years he 
is young, yes; but in 
appearance, in judicial 
temperament, in self- 
mastery, he fits nicely 
into the picture—con- 
servative Woodbridge 
with age on the prow. 

Mr. Neuberg was 
born in Brooklyn, New 
York. His early life 
was spent in Hillsdale, 
Westwood, and River- 
vale, New Jersey, small 
communities in the 
northern part of the 
State. He was grad- 
uated from the Hills- 
dale grammar school 
in 1906, and from the 
Hackensack High 
School in 1910. In- 
stead of going to col- 
lege for his higher 
education, he went to 
Europe, where he 
studied and traveled 
in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, 
and Spain, sojourning 
several months in the 
heart of the Pyrenees. 
He also “did” South 
America. At the conclusion of his globe- 
trotting adventures in 1914, he married, settling 
down as most of us then have to. 

The Mayor’s first job as a married man was as 
shipping clerk, pay-master, and purchasing agent, 
for the Warner Chemical Company, of New 
York and Carteret, New Jersey, when that enter- 
prise was not as large as it is today, and those 
three functions were all in one. He received 
eighteen dollars a week for his services, performing 
the three duties aforesaid. The first week’s 
grocery bill for the young couple was eighteen 
dollars too, thus making it difficult for him to 





balance his budget on his slender income. But 
he worked hard, and he studied all angles of the 
business, while the company grew and expanded 
its operations. Now Mr. Neuberg is the resi- 
dent manager of the large New Jersey plant of 
the concern, employing two hundred and fifty 
men, and is also a director of the corporation, 
owning stock in the same. He is also a director 





OUIS NEUBERG, Chairman of the Woodbridge Township (N. J.) Govern- 

ing Committee, represents the younger element in politics. 

progressive, enterprising, looking forward rather than backward, he has made 

a splendid record of achievement in his administration of town affairs. 

ing his term of office Woodbridge Township has gone through a major improve- 

ment period, emerging from the rural class into a metropolitan residential 
district with all modern conveniences 


Energetic, 


Dur- 


in the Carteret Trust Company, and a member of 
its executive committee, as well as a large realty 
owner and the chairman of the Woodbridge 
Township governing committee, three jobs some- 
what more responsible than the first ones men- 
tioned, with more than eighteen dollars a week 
income from them, no doubt, although as Mayor 
he receives only one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year from the municipality, which is by far the 
hardest position of all to fill. 

As a public official Mayor Neuberg represents 
the younger element in politics. His mind works 
like the mind of a business man rather than as 
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The new Town Hall, Woodbridge, N. J., completed in 1924 as a memorial building to the soldiers of the township 


the mind of a politician. During his term of 
office Woodbridge Township has gone through 
a major. improvement period. It has been 
brought out of the rural class into a more or less 
metropolitan residential district, into which sub- 
urban homes with all modern conveniences have 
been thickly scattered. In order to lay the 
ground-work of this transition, sewers, streets, 


sidewalks and roads have been built on a pretty - 


large scale. That has resulted in higher taxes, 
and higher*taxes are nowhere popular. Thus 
like a surgeon who feels that it is time to perform 
a major operation, his administration undertook 
the responsibility. There was criticism, of 
course; there always is at such times. But the 
patient is the better for it now, while taxes have 
reached their peak, and will decline. And with 
the gland treatment performed, the old township 
has been rejuvenated. 

Instead of trying to answer his critics, who 
were sometimes loud and numerous, Mr. Neu- 
berg silently sawed wood. He cannot be excited. 
He does not try to explain every administration 
move to the public, from a folitical angle. 





Rather than play to the galleries while he is exe- 
cuting some public project, he waits until it is 
done and gets the applause at the end. In all of 
his promises he is conservative; in his deliveries 
he makes good, and while there may be graft in 
the high places of government, and rumors of 
graft in others, Louis Neuberg’s skirts are clean. 

One of the biggest drawbacks of popular gov- 
ernment, according to Mayor Neuberg, is the 
indifference of the people to community affairs. 
Most of them scarcely know the names of public 
officials. They make no study of the problems 
of the municipality. They bestir themselves 
only when some angle of government touches 
them, and their criticism is often based on lack 
of knowledge of how government has to function. 
He welcomes criticism and constructive sugges- 
tions, but realizes the impossibility of meeting 
everyone’s view in such matters. What this 
man wants is impractical, what the other suggests 







is perhaps illegal; there are so many limitations 
which a public official has to regard, limitations 
which too many people are not familiar with. 
But instead of trying to do the impossible, in 
order to satisfy the popular clamor, Mr. Neuberg 
endeavors to strike a balance and do the best he 
can, taking the abuse and criticism of the disap- 
pointed ones as a matter of course, along with a 
few meads of praise handed out by the thoughtful 
now and then. 

Two years ago when Mayor Neuberg ran for 
office, he was the unanimous choice of the voters 
of the township. The Democrats did not even 
nominate a candidate to oppose him. This year 
he will have opposition, although his election is 
freely predicted. His splendid executive talent, 
his constructive policy, his broad-minded make- 
up, all appeal to thinking people, who in the last 
analysis decide elections. Sanely balanced be- 
tween the radical and conservative elements of 
the Woodbridge electorate, he occupies a most 
unique position, as the young mayor in this old 
township where ordinarily the hoary head is the: 
crown of glory. 
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A New Missionary of Health 


Herman H. Rubin, M.D., brings a message of hope to 
thousands of people whose adrenal glands have ceased 
to function as nature intended that they should 


ROM his game of sailing boats in the soiled 

F stream of the gutter a pale little boy looked 

with vigilant eyes out of a mud-stained 

face at a man who rapped upon the door of the 

child’s humbie home in a small Russian town. 

The man was tall and wore a loose, long coat and 
carried a black bag. 

“The doctor,” the boy breathed to his muddy 
companions. ‘‘He’s going to save my brother 
from dying. Brother has diphtheria. I want 
to be a doctor.” 

“Tush!” answered the marines of the gutter. 
“The best you’ll be is a farmer. Or, maybe, a 
tailor. Or you'll mend shoes.” 

The boy refused to be snubbed. He smiled. 
That smile, kindly, confidence inspiring, was to 
be a potent asset for the boy grown older. 

His brother was saved as he had predicted. 
But one black day the father died. The child 
that sailed boats in the gutter went to Petrograd. 
He had a year in the University of that city. He 
still dreamed of being a doctor. 

He read much of “the land where everybody 
has a chance.”’ With the hopes of a Columbus 
in his heart, he sailed to that country. 

That land, the pale student found, was no 
mother with outstretched arms. He found it, 
though, a ladder—worn by tired feet, stained by 
bleeding ones, it is true—yet a ladder. Deter- 
minedly, desperately, he climbed it. 

One rung was a silk shop. The proprietor 
sent him about the city to sell his silks. The 
good quality of the silks and the smile on the 
pale, eager face made many sales. The proprie- 
tor openly praised the young salesman. ‘Some 
day you may be my partner,” he said. The boy 
timidly told him of going to night classes. 

“You want to study? Foolish! Forget it. 
Be a professional man and starve. Be a business 
man and you may be a millionaire.” 

The magic of the last word failed with the Rus- 
sian lad. He timidly said to “the boss” what he 
had said to his play-fellows in the gutter. “I 
want to be a doctor.” 

“The boss,” looking through the boy’s desk 
for a letter containing an order for a silk dress 
pattern, found a worn, much marked algebra. 
He flung it out the window. 

“Stop your studying,” he roared. “Be of some 
account. Be a business man and get rich.” 

The youth from Russia kept on with his silk 
selling. But he kept on, too, with his studies. 
Between work and study his days were divided 
into eighteen hours of continuous activity. He 
was a male replica of the ‘‘rag and bone.” 

To cure him of the study habit the silk mer- 
chant sent him on the road. The young sales- 
man sold silk part of the time. The rest of it he 
spent at the hotel, chiefly in study. 

After many painful years he was graduated 
from the Long Island College Hospital of New 
York. A doctor at last, he did something most 
unusual. He went to a town in the Catskill 
Mountains to keep books for a poultry dealer. 


By ADA PATTERSON 


He asked the dealer to allow him to drive the 
delivery wagon whenever he was “up on the 
books.”” He worked at the books after business 
hours that he might take his seat on the delivery 
wagon, absorbing strength with the oxygen of the 
pure air of the mountains. 

Four months of this and he was able to present 
a rounded face and ruddy cheeks to those who, 
by his bright new sign, were attracted to his 
office in New York. A physician, he reasoned, 
must not be puny. 





OCTOR HERMAN H. RUBIN, who came from 

Russia to New York with the determination to 

become a doctor, had a long, hard fight to attain the 

goal of his ambition. But he finally succeeded, 

and what he is now doing to help suffering human- 
ity is partly told in this article 


There was the first, inevitable experience of the 
young doctor. Patients too poor to pay. Pa- 
tients who suspected the soundness of such simple 
advice as “Take a cathartic.”” They had paid 
for a doctor’s services and they must have medi- 
cine—much medicine. 

But he persisted in practice as he had persisted 
in study. The practice grew large and lucrative. 

The boy who had wanted to be a doctor had 
many reasons for content. He was successful. 
He was effecting cures. He was growing rich. 

But he was dissatisfied with medication. Med- 
icine was often a palliative, rarely, if ever, a cure. 
What is needed is the building of resistance. 
Given enough resistance no disease need be feared. 
Dreaded tuberculosis, arrested by sufficient 
resistance, reveals tubercular cells walled away 
from the rest of the body by lime deposits. 
Criminology will one day be enriched by knowl- 
edge of the effect of gland disturbances upon 
character, he predicted. 

How to build a mighty resistance became the 
subject of his thought. Again he became 4 pro- 
found student, now a ruddy-cheeked one, but 
as eager as the pale boy whose algebra book had 
been tossed out of the window. 

The glands, he concluded, are the source of 
almost illimitable resistance. They are the 
source of energy as of decay. These he regarded 
as the roots of health, as of character. 

His studies he continued in Europe, guided by 
great authorities on endocrinology. After two 
years he returned to America and perfected a 
beneficent compound of radio-active agents 
tempered to the human body. 

“The sun is a great thing, but we can have too 
much of it,’’ he said, while evolving the formula 
of his compound. 

At the intersection of two great arteries of the 
city, close to the beating heart of New York, he 
is healing a multitude of cases by the gamma ray, 
a form of curative but harmless radio-activity. 

Sitting beside one of the endocrinators, an 
instrument as tall as himself, he talked to me 
about treatment of disease by stimulation of the 
glands. At a lecture given by invitation to 
public school teachers of New York, he expressed 
the same convictions. 

“Careful study of the light rays and the chemi- 
cal changes they produce in plants has revealed 
some valuable information. Today plants are 
transformed by artificial light. Artificial radia- 
tion accelerates growth and brings forth bloom 
and fruit many weeks before the normal time, 
and of superior type. During the past few years, 
extensive work has been done in this field with 
radioactive substances. 

“From this research with plants science has 
learned that chemical changes can be controlled 
to a marvellous degree by radiation. An entirely 
new avenue of thought and study had been 
opened. 

“Any modern book on biology will tell us that 
our bodies operate, as plants do, by the laws of 
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cellular life. The plant receives its energy for 
chemical transformations from the sun. The 
human body produces its own energy largely 
from the food eaten, although it also absorbs 
radiant energy, just as a plant does. 

“While each cell of the body has special func- 
tions, yet the various intimate workings of each 
cell, irrespective of its functions, are governed 
by ionization—a form of energy similar in effect 
to that which acts upon plants to produce their 
chemical changes. Some scientists affirm that 
each cell has a tiny storage battery to furnish 
the energy for its many diversified operations, 
and that the tiny battery needs to be constantly 
recharged. 

“‘The endocrines, or ductless glands, depend 
on their cells to produce the hormones. The 
cells cannot produce the chemical changes if the 
electronic energy—ionization—falls below par. 
When the plant loses its supply of energy from 
the sun it withers, or becomes dwarfed, or it fails 
to produce fruit or flower. Likewise, when the 
cells of the endocrine glands are deprived of their 
activating influences, they become sluggish and 
fail to produce the chemical ingredients—hor- 
mones—indispensable to life and health. 

“The endocrines are for the most part deeply 
imbedded within the organism. Hence, to reach 
them by radiation of a kind that would produce 
the equivalent of the body’s own ionization in- 
tensity after penetrating the body tissue, and 
yet be of harmless character, is a problem of 
transcendent importance. 

“To this end Professor Steinach and others 
worked with the X-Ray, but this was found to be 
a rather dangerous procedure, with serious pos- 
sible complications, such as burns and steriliza- 
tion. 

“Success in duplicating the body’s natural 
ionization was not attained till the discovery of 
the newer radioactive elements. 

“These radium elements, as used by me for 
gland stimulation purposes, are highly compli- 
cated in their physical properties. That they 
possess marked therapeutic properties, however, 
I have demonstrated conclusively in upwards of 
two thousand cases. 

“Among the most interesting results of gland 
stimulation is the astonishing improvement 
manifested in diseases that frequently indicate 
senile change. Among the most common of 
these conditions is arterio sclerosis, or hardening 
of the arteries. Hardening of the arteries, and 
the increased blood pressure usually associated 
with it, is now becoming one of the most common 
of all forms of death. It is estimated that 
yearly with 400,000 men and women in America, 
sclerosis is either the direct or a contributing 
cause of death. 

“The increasing tension of our civilization, the 
acidosis resulting from our demineralized diet, 
and the excessive use of alcohol, sweets, tobacco, 
meat, tea, and coffee, the chronically constipated 
condition of not only adults, but even of children 
in America, the sedentary life lived by hundreds 
of thousands, all unite in inviting a state in which 
certain of the outer cells of the arteries become 
degenerated in structure and tend to harden as a 
result of actual lime salt formation. 


“The valves of the heart are likely in time to 
become affected by this degenerative process, as 
are also the smaller vessels in the brain, the rup- 
ture of which, following sudden physical or emo- 
tional strain or errors and indiscretions in diet, 
may produce the dreaded ‘apoplectic stroke,’ 
with its subsequent death or paralysis. In any 
of those thousands upon thousands of individuals 
whose temporal arteries are prominent, whose 
blood vessels feel like pipe-stems under the finger, 
this ‘stroke’ may come at any time. 

“Also, fatty degeneration, angina pectoris, 
shortness of breath and disturbances in function 
of the kidney cells, resulting in Bright’s Disease, 
are frequent complications or sequellae of hard- 
ening of the arteries. 

“When victims of this disorder receive treat- 
ment by radiation, the hormones, or chemical 
messengers from the ductless glands, are stimu- 
lated to seek out the scar tissue of the calcified 
portions of the arteries or blood vessels. 

“T believe that the hormones actually excite a 
chemical process in these degenerated areas of 
blood vessel which dissolve and absorb the patho- 
logical tissue, leaving the artery or blood vessel 
almost as it was before the process of hardening 
set it. 

“In any event, it is interesting to know that 
many patients treated by radiation come in time 
to have soft elastic arteries—at least five or ten 
years ‘younger’ than they were before treatment. 
At the same time there is an almost uniform 
decrease in blood pressure. Many cases have 
been reduced from 10 to 30 points in a very few 
weeks’ treatment, with a corresponding improve- 
ment in their general symptoms. 

“Another gland condition frequently met with 
nowadays is ‘aesthenia,’ or loss of strength. This 
lack of ‘pep,’ loss of the power to endure the fa- 
tigue of social, domestic or business life, and what 
seems to be a general ‘laziness,’ are probably 
among the most common symptoms in medical 
practice. 

“There is hardly a patient but who complains 
of these symptoms, which, by the way, are rarely 
correctly interperted by the average practitioner 
unskilled in the symptomatology of endocrine 





The Trail 
WHEN hint of dawn shows white above the 


Till it glows with an opal’s fire; 

Then a fitful the wildwood thrills, 
Like the trill of a hidden lyre. 

O, the spring is here and the call of May 
Comes so soft in a sunshine flood; 

Then up and away! we needs must obey; 
’Tis the taint of Gypsy blood. 


Tis an urgent call from the open trail— 
That may lead we know not where; 

Only free as a bird, or snow-white sail, 

e give it no t or care 

Our wagons roll in a long. — 
With clouds of dust 

To camp at last in some leaf-hid 
When we halt at close of day. 


oO,  pananat odor - our pany on smoke! 
it rises ’nea peda po Remen 

O, the jest and sesabes folk! 
"For no ill this wild life mars. 

To sleep and dream till breaks the glad day, 
With dew a-gleam on leaf and bud; 

Then up and away! we needs must obey 
The call of the Gypsy blood. 


—WINFIELD LIONEL ScoTT 











dysfunction. Remember, it is not natural for 
people, apparently healthy and robust, to com- 
plain of being ‘all dragged out,’ ‘tired to death,’ 
‘never to get enough sleep,’ etc. 

“The average being is not lazy. On the con- 
trary, most healthy individuals want to be doing 
something all the time. But if they are suffering 
from zsthenia, they simply cannot ‘finish what 
they started.’ They get all tired out and have 
to give up. 

“They have what endocrinologists call the 
‘fatigue syndrome,’ and which means that they 
tire too readily, and that with this feeling of 
fatigue their enthusiasm is lost and they become 
physically and mentally dull. 

“The whole truth of the matter is they are 
suffering from cellular toxaemia, from an over- 
burden of unoxidized matter in the blood and 
in the tissues. In other words, they are being 
chronically poisoned. 

“The immediate cause of this poisoning may 
be in some focal infection, or more generally, from 
auto-intoxication from intestinal absorption. 

“Yet, the primary, underlying cause of their 
toxemia is insufficiency of the adrenal glands. 
No matter what other causes there may be for 
that ‘all gone,’ ‘tired out,’ ambitionless feeling, 
almost invariably a chief predisposing factor in 
the trouble is hypodrenia—or lack of adrenal 
activity. 

“If there is any one condition in which the 
influence of gland radition is markedly and al- 
most immediately apparent it is in this most com- 
mon ailment. Often the very first treatment 
brings about such a feeling of buoyancy and 
vigor as has not been felt for weeks and months. 
And, usually, within a week or less, there is a 
decided increase in the capacity for work and in 
the ability to withstand fatigue that before the 
beginning of the treatment would have been 
unthinkable. 

“For not only are the accumulated poisons in 

the body destroyed or neutralized by the in- 
creased oxidation and ionization of the tissues, 
but also the adrenal glands are stimulated natur- 
ally to produce an increased amount of their 
internal secretion, which has been definitely 
proved to have an amazing influence on the circu- 
lation and in generally increasing the supply of 
energy. 
“The lowered blood pressure, which is almost 
invariably present in astehenia, is usually raised 
to normal within a week or two after beginning 
treatment, and with this the general muscular 
tone is improved. 

“So, whether the condition be high or low 
blood pressure, some defect in the functioning 
power of some one or more of the glands is re- 
sponsible for both. It is a fascinating and mys- 
terious subject, and one that is bound to excite 
increasing interest among medical men and 
laymen alike, as it becomes more generally 
known.” 

Dr. Rubin has treated the theme in an extended 
and nearly exhaustive manner in his book, “The 
Mysterious Glands.” 

The vision of the little Russian boy is today 
being realized in a suite of Fifth Avenue offices 
in the great American metropolis. - 
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Preaches to Radio Audience of Millions 


Radio, marvel of the age, carries the voice of this great preacher to an 
immense audience in every section of the country. Broad and catholic in 
his ideals, Dr. Cadman heads the movement for the Federation of Churches 


familiar with the voice of Dr. S. Parkes 

Cadman that flashes a message of cheer 
from the Y. M. C. A. at Brooklyn. But it is 
one thing to hear his matchless voice and another 
to see the man and hear his familiar tones as 
well. His face radiates as the words flow in a 
torrent of eloquence from his lips and his arms 
move in graceful gestures—now staccato, now in 
flowing curves. Even his radio fans feel some- 
thing of the presence and personality that radi- 
ates from his being. I am almost positive that 
there is such a thing as personality flashes rush- 
ing through the ether as well as mere sound 
waves—how, otherwise, would it be possible for 
those listening in to sense, as they do, the feeling 
that imbues the Doctor? The old saying that 
the eyes are the windows of the soul will have to 
be modified in the swift revelations of modern 
discovery, for it is evident that in the future, 
more and more, the voice will play the most im- 
portant part in the communication of person- 
ality. 

Sunday after Sunday at this Bedford Y. M. 
C. A. hall, the secretary, Mr. Halsey Hammond, 
tells the millions who gather around their radios 
of a picture more vivid than anything they have 
on their walls at home. These Bedford Branch 
meetings were first broadcasted in January, 1923, 
in co-operation with the American Bell Telephone 
Company. It is estimated that two million 
people listen in upon each meeting. This Men’s 
Conference is the outgrowth of Sunday afternoon 
meetings held in the open air, when Dr. Cadman 
and the Rev. Dr. John F. Carson used a soap box 
as arostrum. Although the list of distinguished 
speakers who have appeared at the meetings is a 
list of celebrities from ‘“Who’s Who,” his great 
popularity made it seem better to have the regu- 
lar address given by Dr. Cadman, who, under 
the title of Conference Speaker, answers the 
flood of forum questions. 

When I entered the auditorium in which the 
Young Men’s Conference was being held, I imme- 
diately became aware that it was, in reality, much 
more than the name implies. The auditorium, 
at this simple service, was filled to capacity— 


Messer: who listen in on the radio are 


and, strange to relate, there were a great many 


bald heads at this young men’s meeting. The 
audience was solid and substantial and itself a 
study of character; men in whose faces were 
reflected the rugged principles for which Dr. 
Cadman stands. 

Behind the pulpit was an iron railing. This, 
I was told, was to keep Dr. Cadman close to the 
microphone. Behind a screen was a stenogra- 
pher from the Brooklyn Eagle, as that paper has 
continued to publish the sermons every Monday 
morning since the days of Henry Ward Beecher, 
and has helped to give Brooklyn the name of 
“the City of Churches.” 

The audience sang heartily, and Halsey Ham- 
mond spoke in the earnest manner that appeals 
so much to those listening in upon the radio. He 


has a distinctive, even halting speech that is 
impressive. A medium-sized man with a large 
head and a mustache, he reads the Scriptures and 
makes his announcements in a voice that is free 
from the stentorian, bishopric quality. 

After Miss Frances Mulholland sang the 
“Ninety and Nine,” a simple gospel hymn, there 
was a breathless suspense until the very fading 
tone. Then appeared the Gloria Trumpeters— 
for the first time in the glory of their new cos- 
tumes. They were attired in loose, flowing robes 
of Grecian design with gold embroidery around 
their necks, and bands about their heads. Their 
slippers, too, were of “‘cloth of gold.” It was like 
a scene in ancient Greece, and when they “her- 
alded,” the audience felt the thrill that accom- 
panied the trumpeting of old. As the refrain of 





D* S. PARKES CADMAN, noted divine, whose 
popular addresses, delivered every Sunda 
afternoon at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Y. M. C. A. 4 
and broadcasted by Radio, are eagerly listened to 
by millions of people 


Sullivan’s “Lost Chord’’ was played, more than 
one pair of eyes in the audience glistened. It 
was given with a feeling that conjured up pic- 
tures of Sir Arthur Sullivan at the bedside of his 
dying brother writing this matchless music that 
won him knighthood and touched the heart of 
Queen Victoria. From the opening measures, 
one could picture Sir Arthur, himself, seated at 
the organ with fingers “wandering idly over the 
keys,” as I have seen him at St. Mary’s in Wal- 
ton, England, in the shadowy organ loft. Dr. 
Cadman declared that it was his favorite song 
and added a gracious admiration for the new 
costumes, which did not fail to please the four 
ladies present. 

When the contribution box was making its 
rounds, everyone in the audience dug deep into 
his pockets to help defray the expenses of this 
far-reaching conference. It would be a fine 
thing if everyone who listened in could be made 
to feel some such jolt in the ear as one gets now 
and then over the telephone to remind him that 
a contribution by mail to help pay the deficit 
would be greatly appreciated. Henceforth I 
shall never listen in on the conference at Brook- 
lyn that I shall not send in at least a good-sized 
silver coin, or a dollar bill—when I am flush. 

The services approached a climax at 4.15 when 
a figure came in quietly through a side door and 
took a seat modestly at the right. It was Dr. 
Cadman. He looked furtively at the water 
bottle, wiped his glasses, crossed his legs several 
times, then marched to the pulpit. Once there, 
he was master of the situation, for if there is a 
pastor beloved by the people to whom he 
preaches, it is Reverend Dr. Cadman. 

Clad in clerical garb, living up to the English 
traditions, he assumed his place and made ready 
for the opening of the meeting. From my seat 
“back stage,’ I had a view of the rear of Dr. 
Cadman’s head, which was to me even as ex- 
pressive as his beaming countenance. His very 
ears seemed eloquent. 

- The topic for discussion that day was “The 
Lure of Paris.” His talk was a brilliant word 
picture and had all the thrill of a first-class 
adventure story, and replete with religious and 


‘ inspirational fervor. 


“From the vantage point of the Hill of the 
Saints the visitor surveys the metropolis in the 
river valley beneath,” declared Dr. Cadman. 
“It stretches to Montmartre, crowned with its 
huge church, and beyond to where the horizon 
dips to the suburban landscape. That- great 
group of Renaissance buildings on the far side of 
the Seine is the Louvre, one of the numerous 
former residences of royalty, now an incompar- 
able treasure house for pictures, statuary and 
antiquities. To the left one glimpses the Sor- 
bonne and the Pantheon, where the intellectual 
worth, fame, and dignity of this great nation are 
enshrined in life and in death. To the northwest 
are the gardens of the Tuilleries, their spacious- 
ness increased by the destruction of the palace 
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which bore that name by the Communists who 
ravaged the city after the Franco-German war 
of the last century. Immediately beneath the 
hill are the oldest hospital in the world, the last 
relic of the Towers and ancient seat of the French 
kings, now the Courts of Justice, and the dainty 
San Chapelle. Leaving the hill, as one saunters 
along the quays that line the left bank of the 
Seine, he can ransack book stalls which are the 
delight of learned and simple. Here are the 
Luxembourg, the Academie, the Chamber of 
Deputies, and farther on the Champ de Mars, the 
Hotel des Invalides, and the Eiffel Tower. 
Crossing one of the numerous bridges that span 
the river, he may stand in the Place de la Con- 
corde. and think of the ghastly scenes of the 
Terror enacted there. To the west is the magni- 
ficent prospect governed by the Arc de Triomphe. 
To the east is the Hotel de Ville and the business 
section of the city. I sympathize with the sug- 
gestion that an American should enter it when 
dusk is falling, and the lights are low. The wide 
thoroughfares, arranged by the third Napoleon 
for the sweep of artillery fire, as well as for their 
handsome trees, are thronged with purposeful 
people. 

“This is not France, and never was, as every 
Briton knows. But it is the most representative 
cross section of France. The self-contained 
crowds, so alert, so outwardly gay, are lineal de- 
scendants of those citizens who made Paris the 
mistress of the country and at intervals the ar- 
biter of Europe. They have an intensely logical 
disposition masked by the secret of a perpetual 
smile. Trials innumerable and of the severest 
sort have not extinguished their buoyancy. In 
them Latin vivacity and joy, its ineradicable per- 
suasion that a merry heart goes all the way, sur- 
vive tyranny and revolution. The workmen 
and shop girls sing as they hurry past; even the 
chauffeurs condescend to whistle. After Lon- 
don’s solid gravity and massiveness, Paris is the 
revelation of another realm, in which ethnical 
propensities prove irrepressible. 

“What we need in this republic is the prime 
necessity of her sister overseas—a revival of un- 


defiled and ethicalized religion. Frenchmen and 
Americans should get out of their speedy auto- 
mobiles and take another and a long, long look 
at the-Cross. The France we love is blessed with 
acastellated domestic system. Shealways guards 
her homes against the beast that stalks the boule- 
vards or skulks in secret dens, or foams and 
howls in dirty literature and in the pursuits of 
abnormal degeneracy. She has a resiliency 
which brought her through the fateful struggle 
of 1914 to 1918. She has a peculiarly incisive 
mentality which spurs the ineptitude of the non- 
Latin brain, and she has an imperishable power 
for trust which ought to find a more reputable 
objective than monarchies, republics or social- 
istic schemes supply. It is admittediy hazard- 
ous to define the ideals of those who are not of 
your cult or tribe. But I cannot read the annals 
of Paris and yield to despair. She has risen too 
frequently, Phoenix-like, from her ashes. She 
lives today. As her unbiased well wisher, I but 
repeat the fervent sentiment of my countrymen 
that she may live on and be the creative city of 
the beauty of God for nations. But to-be this, 
she will first have to call to her aid a salvation 
which enlists all her genius in behalf of goodness 
and truth. In Christ is the life which men and 
cities must possess or perish.” 

Broad and catholic in his ideals, Dr. Cadman 
is president of the movement for the federation 
of churches which he has felt may bring about 
sometime a union of all churches following the 
leadership of the Christ of Calvary that will 
bring the message of the Master to all mankind. 
There is something intensely practical in his 
talks—a little sidelight here and there on his own 
experiences—a revelation of the manner in which 
he goes into the slush of the streets and the fetid 
air of the subway in order to get material for his 
sermons, which are pure and pristine compared 
to the average scandal story or article in yellow 
newspapers. ; 

Like Wendell Phillips, he delivers the force of 
his oratory in a well-modulated and perfectly- 
controlled voice. For twenty minutes he did 
not take his right hand off the iron rod behind 


” 


him, making all his gestures with his left hand. 
He had a manuscript before him, but there was 
no hint even of his reading from it. It seemed 
as though the audience was there for a friendly 
conference. As he neared the end of his talk 
his right hand came away from the iron railing 
behind him and he flung it aloft in a last appeal 
that sent home the message. 

Those of us who were present felt as do his 
radio listeners—sorry that he was through. The 
applause was tremendous and he had to stop it 
at times so as not to take up the valuable time 
‘fon the air.” 

After the address, Halsey Hammond took his 
place at his side, inside the railing, and read to 
him inquiries sent in by people from all over the 
country. There were questions from Maine 
and Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
even some nonsense from New York City. All 
queries were answered with a swiftness that kept 
Hammond on the go—ready with the next 
question. Time did not permit him to answer 
more than a fractional part of the queries that 
came in, and-even then he exceeded the usual 
time taken by the question period. 

Following this feature of the meeting, there 
was another solo by Miss Mulholland, and then 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” was played by the 
trumpeters and sung by the audience to the 
chiming of bells. How glorious it all must have 
sounded thousands of miles away! 

During the brief period of prayer led by Halsey 
Hammond one felt that he was listening, not to 
the usual formal appeals, but to his colloquial 
talk with God. Before he began, Mr. Hammond 
asked his radio audience to assume for a moment 
the attitude of prayer. One of the letters that 
came in a few weeks ago told of a family of four- 
teen people in New England who, when prayers 
were offered in Brooklyn, dropped on their knees 
just as they did around the family altar. When 
Dr. Cadman pronounced benediction, as many 
letters have attested, a large percentage of the 
radio audience bowed their heads, as though with 
him in the flesh, to receive the benediction of 
“the radio apostle.” 





Judge Norcross Proves His Point 


National Silver League, and director of the 
National Economic League. Between 1910 and 
1914 he was the associate editor of the Journal 
of the American Institute of Criminal Law, and 
during his term of office wrote a number of im- 
portant articles, which had a gratifying reception. 

When the call to the colors came during the 
World War, although over age, Frank Norcross 
immediately offered his services to his district, 
accepting membership in the executive commit- 
tee of the Washoe County Council of Defense. 
He served also as a member of the Advisory 
Board, the Reno Chapter of the American Red 
Cross; was chairman of the Washoe County 
Labor Bureau, and attorney-assistant to the 
Selective Draft Board, 1917-1918. At the 
present time he is chairman of the Nevada 
Council, National Civic Federation. 

In 1921 Mr. Norcross was admitted to practice 
at the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Previously, in 1917, he had been ap- 
pointed a commissioner of the United States 
District Court to make findings on water rights 


Continued from page 510 


on the Walker River within the State of Califor- 
nia. A year later his report was approved with- 
out change. 

Mr. Norcross does not confine his literary 
talents to public speaking upon occasions of 
importance. 
he finds the time to write an occasional article 
for the magazines, legal and otherwise. The 
NATIONAL has more than once printed his work, 
much of which has received high commendation. 

An article of Judge Norcross’, “Why Roosevelt 
Should Serve a Second Elective Term,” which 
appeared in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE in June, 
1908, was awarded a prize of $1,000 by a com- 
mittee consisting of Governor Cummins of Iowa; 
Hannis H. Taylor, ex-Minister to Spain; and 
Scott C. Bone, editor of the Washington Herald. 
Judge Norcross is also the author of “Nevada: 
Battle Born,” published in Munsey’s; ‘Criminal 
Law Reform,” in the Journal of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1910; 
**The Crime Problem,” in the Yale Law Journal, 
June, 1911; “Evolution of Criminal Law and 


In the course of his busy career . 


Criminology,” in Case and Comment, March, 1915; 
the introduction to the American edition of the 
book “Criminality and Economic Conditions,” by 
Dr. W. H. Bonger; and “Uncle Sam, Silver Miner,” 
in the NATIONAL MAGAzInNeE for June, 1922. 

Few people outside the circle of his imme- 
diate acquaintances know that Mr. Norcross 
has the right to the title of Doctor, for in 1911, 
his alma mater honored him by conferring upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws, one of the 
few honorary degrees which the University of 
Denver has ever granted. 

Like most very busy men, Judge Norcross 
belongs to a number of fraternal organizations, 
in many of which he has held important offices. 
He is a past grand master of the Masons, from 
which he holds the thirty-third degree; a mem- 
ber of Phi Kappa Phi, and the Kiwanis Club. 

“America is a country of opportunity,” he 
declares. “Ambition points the way to success.” 


In these two statements there is a world of mean- 
ing—they-sum up the life story of Frank Herbert 
Norcross, 
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Just a Born, Natural “Go-Getter” 


Matthew C. Brush animates every undertaking with his inexhaustible energy, ambition, 
and knowledge of how to get the greatest possible percentage of efficiency out of men 
and machinery. From machinist’s helper to director of mammoth enterprises 


IRECTOR of thirty-six large national and 
D international corporations in New York, 
Matthew C. Brush at forty-six years of 
age has demonstrated what an American boy can 
do in the matter of direction. In his office at the 
American International Corporation, I found the 
same enthusiastic personality that had made him 
a leader as an engine wiper in the round house at 
Omaha, working for twenty cents an hour. 

Matthew C. Brush started and kept going with 
a sound philosophy and kept it in evidence. 
While his advancement apparently has been 
meteoric, it has been a process of evolution, I 
should say—even if W. J. Bryan does not like 
the word. There may have been many mo- 
ments of discouragement, but if there were, no 
one knew it but Matt. He came out somehow 
with his suit pressed in the morning, even if some 
hopes were crumpled, and looked upon the world 
with unflagging optimism. 

Surrounded by elephants of all sizes and de- 
scriptions—for his hobby is elephants—Matt 
Brush continues to make even the seconds count, 
because he organized himself in the vigor of 
youth with a frank and incisive way of saying 
things that are remembered and believed by those 
who come in contact with him. 

“Yes, it does take pull to get ahead, but it takes 
a head to get a pull,” declared Mr. Brush, with a 
look of candor. 
off the doors and learn to think what the other 
fellow is thinking, as well as think for yourself, 
and pull hard on the oars to keep up with the 
procession.” 

Matt Brush is one man who never uses the 
words “capital” and “labor.”” To him they are 
obsolete. It is the old ruse—people are just 
people—some have, some have not—all want it. 
On the walls of his office were portraits of nearly 
all the famous financiers of the world. They 
are friends of Matt Brush—that is indicated in 
the inscriptions. There is Jack Allavie and the 
others who started with him. His objective is to 
win and deserve dependable friendships and capi- 
talize them—not commercialize. 

In the good old town of Stillwater, Minnesota, 
Matt Brush began to ripple the surface of the 
ocean of big dreams early in youth. His father 
was his pal, a railroad man—a telegraph operator. 
From his early childhood Matt can remember his 
father urging him to keep busy and make friends. 
He earned his first money while he was in the 
grammar school. He sold eggs, buying them at 
eight cents a dozen and selling them at ten cents, 
and making quick turns without breakage—all 
good eggs—and learned that two cents earned 
twenty times is equal to one profit of forty cents 
made once in a while. 

That day I noticed Matt he put astamp on an 
envelope square and straight. Then I heard of 
his experience with the stamp. When he gradu- 
ated from the Hyde Park High School in Chicago, 
he began in a grocery store, with the instructions: 
“Watch R.A. Keyes. There is his bell, and when 


“You have to take the screens , 


it rings, yourun.” The bell rung and it made no 
difference whether there were transoms, count- 
ers, or anything else in the way, Matt got there 
and got there quick. 

“Boy, bring me a stamped envelope.”’ 

He handed him an envelope near at hand with- 
out a stamp and started for the door when he 
heard a voice saying in a “Hell and Maria” tone: 
“T want a stamped envelope!” 

Matt Brush backed out with the envelope, 
grabbed a two-cent stamp from a stenographer’s 
desk, stuck it on and handed it to him. The 
stamp was on crooked and that brought on an- 
other volley. Matt finally got the stamp on the 
envelope as square as it was possible to do so. 

“Sometimes we don’t appreciate how much 
these critics mean tous. They seem at the time 
unreasonable, but it is the way we have to learn 
how to do things and understand discipline.” 

Graduating from Armour Institute in 1897, he 
had a variety of jobs. While at Duluth the pur- 
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er C. BRUSH is a shining example 
of “How to waste your time by working.” 
Probably he might have learned how to shoot a good 
game of pool if he’d put his mind to it, or to play a 
saxaphone in an amateur orchestra, or to dance 
the tango, or do some other of those worthwhile 
things so many ambitious young men who have had 
no better opportunities in life than he have mas- 
tered. Instead of that, being a “fool for work,” 
people have just loaded him up with hard, high- 

id jobs, so that at forty-eight he’s tied down to 
ne a director in something like a couple of dozen 
big industrial enterprises, and has to pay a whop- 
ping big income tax every year. Practically thrown 

his time away, as it were 


ser of the Northwest promised him a job as cashier. 
At the last minute another man, the son of an 
official, was given the job. Before this was 
discovered the boat was half-way across Lake 
Superior, and all this time young Brush was sit- 
ting in the lobby of the boat waiting for his job. 
Catapulted into a coupon ticket office, he began 
selling tickets. Asked if he had ever sold tickets, 
handled cash, or roomed people in a hotel, he 
answered ‘‘No.” 

“We went into a room about six feet square 
at 8 p.m. and begun checking that coupon ticket 
case that looked like a dictionary on a strike. 
I had never seen a coupon ticket, except in the 
hands of a conductor. There were tickets to 
every place in the United States. He finished 
my checking in at six o’clock in the morning. 
Then I had to fill out an application. The first 
assistant said that he was very sorry, but I 
would not do. He told me I wasn’t of age and 
couldn’t secure a bond. This was a wallop, but 
I landed the job finally and worked from six 
o’clock in the morning until eight the next day, 
twenty-six hours, and roomed three hundred 
people. I felt that if I failed in this job my hopes 
of going to Boston to attend ‘Tech’ might go 
a-glimmering.”’ 

Matt Brush always seems to be around when 
needed. As purser on the Northwest he consid- 
ered every passenger his personal guest. On one 
trip a lean, thin-faced man appeared at the win- 
dow with a complaint. He took care of the 
matter. 

“One of the best things I learned in early life 
was to respect elders and to listen to them, re- 
membering that they had lived years before I did, 
and you see things are only learned by living.’ 

When the passenger left he handed him a card. 
It was John D. Rockefeller. Now he did not 
follow up that card by calling on John D., but 
John D. spoke to James J. Hill, saying that the 
purser on the Northwest was a young man on his 
way to achieve results. Here comes Matt 
Brush’s philosophy. He did not let John D. 
Rockefeller forget that he had met him, but he 
did not ask him for anything. 

“Capitalize, but do not commercialize your 
friendships, but let them know that you are 
around.” 

As a boy he realized that it was just as neces- 
sary to remember names and faces as it was dates 
in history, and he used to practice by remember- 
ing the people whom he met walking up and down 
the street. 

While attending the Institute of Technology 
he realized how important it was to have a thor- 
ough engineering mind in order to be able to 
thoroughly understand large industrial develop- 
ments. After graduation he was concerned about 
selecting a good boss, remarking to one of his 
classmates: 

“T would rather work under a good man in a 
bankrupt house than under a rotten boss with 
an easy job in a bank.” 
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Doffing the mortar and gown soon after the 
graduation exercises at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, he soon found himself working as an 
apprentice in a Union Pacific machine shop at 
Omaha at twenty cents an hour. The job did 
not seem very promising at first, but when Matt 
became superintendent he learned that there 
“ain’t no positions; they have to be created and 
come to those ready for the break.” 

In the roundhouse he made friends and pals, 
as he keeps on making them today. At Council 
Bluffs in the roundhouse he was working nights 
under Jack Allavie, six feet six, whose mother 
was Irish and father Dutch, and who had a hand 
like a ham. They became great friends and 
Jack took an interest in boosting the kid. He 
startled him one day with this declaration: ‘‘The 
first thing you want to learn when you are told 
to do something is, don’t ask ‘Where is the 
engine? Where are my tools? How am I going 
to do it?’—you go and do it.” 

One time Jack climbed up on the stepladder 
and took the studs off the eleven and a half inch 
Westinghouse pump. It had the spindle that 
actuated the valve in the center, and he had 
gloves and waste in his hand. He picked it up 
and told young Brush to hold it and with em- 
phasis—“‘don’t drop it.” 

“Well, I did hold it, and for months you could 
lay a pencil in the ridge across my hand—but I 
didn’t drop it. 

“Jack Allavie was a good mechanic, but not 
a diplomat. He threw an oil can at the super- 
intendent and I went to the boss and told him 
some things he didn’t know of a brother me- 
chanic, for Jack was a- handler of men and 
machines—and my friend, even if he did put me 
under rigid discipline.” 

Called out to the roundhouse at Newton, 
Massachusetts, to become assistant to the genera | 
manager of a street railway, Matt Brush begun to 
prove his executive ability. An old, one-lunged, 
five-passenger automobile had been abandoned. 
He repaired it at night and started out to use it 
day times. While driving around his boss saw 
him and asked him if he thought it looked right 
for him to be driving an automobile. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Matt Brush, “either you are pay- 
ing me too much, or you had better spend a little 
more money and make my time worth while. 
I want a job at $2,400 a year. I am only getting 
$125 a month. I want to make my job worth 
something. Now, you have either got hold of 
the wrong man or I have the wrong job.” 

The president then and there said, “You can 
prove whether you are a $2,400 man from this 
on,” and Matt created his job. 

“T have always counted success has been due 
largely to how other people help and work with 
you. I expect every one who comes to me to 
feel that they have picked a good boss and I 
want them to steal my job, if possible.” 

In early years Matt Brush used to sing tenor 
in the church choir, and loved to play the piano. 
He knew how to capitalize his music, as well as 
capitalize his working day energy. When he 
plays he plays; when he loafs, he loafs; when he 
reads, he reads—a live bundle of intensity in 
whatever he does. 

It was inevitable after the auto incident and 
the results he achieved that Matt Brush should 
become president of the Boston Elevated Street 
Railroad at a time when it won the Bradley 
medal as the best system in the country. He 
knew his men and he had the service required 


in the crooked streets and devious ways of Bos- 
ton. He was not a plush-chair executive—he 
was out on the firing line. Big things never 
worried him, and naturally he joined the Stone 
& Webster organization. In this connection he 
made a great war record in untangling the com- 
plications at Hog Island. It was not a crystal 
gazer’s job, for when he took a look at what had 
to be done he proceeded to do it. 

Even so does he make the social hours for so- 
ciability and a good time count. The dinners 
that he gives annually in New York are renowned 
because they are different. The Waldorf-Astoria 
ball room was transferred into a realistic desert, 
with palm trees and jungles, while the shimmer- 
ing sand of the Sahara furnished a background 
for pyramid and sphinx. Many eminent bankers 
and corporation executives were boys again, hav- 
ing a show, wearing turbans, playing the part of 
sheiks and having a good time. Miniature ele- 
phants bearing crystals with the name of the 
guest and the host engraved on them were carried 
home as treasured trophies. Live elephants and 
real camels were there, adding realism to the 
impressive scene, for John Ringling’s circus was 
in town at that time and Matt Brush secured a 
part of the menagerie, so that men, as boys, could 





A Group of Songs 


By THEOpOocIA PEARCE 


DUSK 
Snows and the crisp of coldne 
The close of a winter day; _ 
Gold in the dusk sky - 
Grey and a gold—and grey. 


Peace and the hush of dreaming, 
A song for the soul’s long way, 

With a sob to follow it after, 
Grey—and a gold—and grey. 


LIFE 


Life is a day, 

A dawn ra a sun setting; 
Life is a way, 

A dream past forgetting. 


= is oa z 
y is wearing; 
Life is an hour 

Time’s sceptre bearing. 


Life is a star, 

Holy and high endeavor; 
Life is the soul 

“Linnitiees for forever. 


FAIRIES 
Did you walk ever in the woods, 
And did you hear the fairy bands, 
In little winds among the leaves 
Clapping their tiny hands? 


Did you stop ever in the woods, 
Close by a spot where sunlight gleams, 
And did you see the fairies there 
Weaving their golden dreams? 


Have you heard ever in the woods, 
That silent hush of many things, 

And did you know that is the way 
A fairy mother sings? 


PRAYER 
Prayer is not kneeling 
At morn or at night; 
Prayer is not feeling 
The presence of Might. 
ro is a living, 
ence—a praise 
Prayer is a lifted soul 
Through endless days. 











have a real show of their own and renew their 
boyhood days. 

In nearly two score large corporations he main- 
tains a directive influence that directs because he 
knows which way he is going when it comes to 
men and things. Long ago he proved that he 
knows his business, whatever that business may 
be. He gave testimony at a hearing before the 
Massachusetts Legislature that totalled 85,000 
words, making a book of 225 pages. He was 
on the stand from 11 a.m. until 10:30 p.m. But 
he finished the job required of him, and is as 
ready for a marathon as a hundred-yard dash. 

During the war he made a thorough survey of 
the ship-building situation, and seemed to find 
the weak part of the machinery, whether it was 
in financial structure, an engine, a generator, a 
dead wire, short circuit, or what not. 

The American International Corporation found 
itself in 1925 in a most satisfactory condition 
under his leadership, and is functioning under 
the wide powers of its charter. Through its 
associate interests, it holds, or has large interests 
in, valuable contracts for public works in Greece, 
Poland, South America and China, under the 
energetic and inspiring leadership of Matthew C. 
Brush and his organization. 

Straight shooting, candid, capable, direct and 
frank, human, with high integrity and loyalty to 
his friends and responsibilities, Matt Brush main- 
tains the virility of youth that galvanizes the 
huge corporation interests with which he is con- 
nected as director and chairman through a con- 
tact that is vital to growth. Although he asso- 
ciates many hours of the day with men of large 
affairs, he finds time to go out and take a ride 
in the subway and meet the people from the 
offices, the stores and the workers in the shops. 
Co-operation to him is a matter of adjustment— 
just as he used to adjust his bicycle when he was 
riding to school in order to save a five-cent fare. 

In his offices every one seemed keen and eager 
to help. There was no guess work and there was 
no loss in wrong numbers. And when the signal 
is given for the train to go, it goes. The schedule 
is there with the arrival time at the terminal 
point fixed. There may be emergencies occasion- 
ing some switching and side tracks, but that is 
calculated beforehand. 

“Life is a matter of compromise. If you get 
fifty per cent, you are doing well. You may just 
as well count on the unexpected happening. The 
individual must do just as the insurance company 
does—count on the law of average and the law 
of probability.” 

While his hair has become streaked with gray, 
in his deep-set blue eyes there is still that twinkle 
of the know-how look. 

“Discouragements are a part of the day’s work. 
You just’ have to keep on oiling, lubricating and 
repairing. So many people try to run through 
life without thinking that the human machine 
must go into the shops now and then; must relax, 
brush up and even paint up. As long as we keep 
doing the things with the spirit of youth we 
remain vigorous. 

*“The priceless thing in life is time, those silver 
seconds that slip by on the tick of the watch into 
golden hours. So I keep on thinking that my 
real life work has just begun and I refuse to rest 
on my oars when things are drifting towards the 
shoals, which are always with us. There are 
cross currents and eddies in the channel that 
must be watched, no matter which way you are 
going—up stream or down stream.” 
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Leon Gordon in 
“White Cargo” Continued from page 518 


writing ideas began to crystallize. His plays 
were not, for the most part, very successful; as 
he, himself, declared, “I wrote a good many 
‘flops,’ but some of them were as good and better 
than the average, and many theatregoers have 
not yet forgotten his war play, “Watch Your 
Neighbor,” produced at the Booth Theatre; 
“Poppy Guard,” and “Blue Eyes,” his one and 
only musical extravaganza. 

Two years ago the author retired from _the 
stage to devote himself entirely to writing, and 
out of this period of effort has come ‘“‘White 
Cargo.” “This play,” Mr. Gordon said, “sung 
itself out like an old song. It had been in my 
mind for years; I had mentally written and re- 
hearsed every act and scene so that when I 
finally had the leisure to sit down and dictate the 
story”—for the entire six scenes were dictated— 
“the play just seemed to write itself in a few days, 
and few changes were made.” 

“After all the flops and failures I had been 
guilty of,” continued the playwright, lighting a 
cigarette, “this play seemed to run along with 
the ease and smoothness of flowing water. In 
five days the script was complete, and yet I have 
spent as much as five years writing plays that 
succeeded only in entering the grim shadow of 
the theatrical producer’s storehouse.” 

Even the title carries the imprint of genius 
suggestive of the scene wherein Langford, the 
neophyte, and Witzel, who throughout the play 
seem to hate each other, prove the brother thirst 
of the race when he saves the life of the broken 
young rival lying stretched out in his chair, un- 
conscious, awaiting the skipper of the river vessel 
which is to carry him to civilization via Calabra 
as “white cargo” —away from the penalties of his 
moorings with a native. There is throughout a 
persistent suggestion of the many scattered posts 
of West Africa where small handfuls of white 
men live a perpetual hell on earth in order to get 
the rubber for the tires and the thousand and one 
other commodities which civilization demands 
from the heart of the wilds. 

“White Cargo,” naturally enough, created 
quite astirin England. It ruffled the complacent 
English pride and led to numerous protestations 
from plantation owners and officials that the 
government officers always dress for dinner in 
West Africa. 

The lovable doctor in the story, according to 
the author, was drawn from real life. A man 
who had received high degrees from medical col- 
leges and achieved eminence as a surgeon, had 
succumbed to the influence of liquor, which 
proved his undoing. After he had performed an 
unsuccessful operation upon a friend while under 
the influence of alcohol, he realized, though others 
did not suspect it, that he had killed his man. 
In one of his soberer moments he determined to 
leave England and the scene of his terrible down- 
fall, and so quitted the country and became a 
ship’s surgeon. But, like the doctor in the play, 
liquor still pursued him and before long com- 
pleted his destruction. Unshaven and usually 
careless as to his appearance, the old surgeon 
would appear day after day at his haunts, a liv- 
ing example of a man who has lost forever the 
refining touch of womanhood. To his cronies 
he would repeat over and over again the stories 
of other days, always careful to conceal names 
and localities. He was a queer combination of 
Civilization and primitiveness, and although 
Sometimes appearing in immaculate linen, he 





Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young 
John Graves worked in the car shops 
at Orenville, spending his dollars as 
fast as he earned them. Soon after 
his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white 
house on Orchard Avenue. Life was 
happier than ever, but spare dollars 
were not more plentiful, especially 
after a third member was added to 
the family. 

Then came a day when the plant 
superintendent showed John the wis- 
dom of saving a part of his earnings, 
for the satisfaction it would bring, 
and for protection against emergencies 
and old age. He and his young wife, 





for the first time, learned the difficult 
art of economy, and finally they came 
to know the joys of saving and of 
safe investment. 

Today John Graves, and many 
thousands like him, own the stock of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. This company is 
owned by more people than any other, 
and the great majority of its owners 
—laborers, clerks, housewives, busi- 
ness men and others—have bought 
it with their savings. As its business 
has grown, the number of its share- 
holders has increased until now one 
out of every 45 telephone subscribers 
is also a stockholder. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





would tell his stories while picking the fleas off a 
dog, meanwhile muttering to himself. 

After the last curtain we chatted as he removed 
the deep red lines of his “make-up.” The grim- 
ness of the African atmosphere which surrounds 
Witzel in the play was thrust aside; he looked up 
with a smile and said: 

“You know, Chapple, I just idolize Sir James 
Barrie and his work.” 

I was startled for a moment and regarded the 
actor-playwright with an, expression of wonder. 
Gordon smiled again. ‘“Barrie’s plays have al- 
ways been a passion with me,” he declared, “‘and 
yet, think of it—here I am writing the very 
antithesis of his work. But, I think, after all, 
there really is something to the play. 

“It is my ambition to some day produce a 
plotless play—a story that will get away from all 
the stilted conventionalities and will just ‘ooze’ 


atmosphere. I think I have succeeded in break- 
ing away from much of the conventional—that 
accounts for the success of ‘White Cargo.’ ” 

Perhaps Gordon has struck the happy medium 
between the ghastly cynicism of Ibsen and the 
hopeful inevitable sentiment of Barrie. One 
person who witnessed the play declared to me 
that it had the fascination of a ghost story with 
the reality of life. 

There are those who never can see a play but 
what they must search out some moral, some hid- 
den symbolism. While I have never given much 
encouragement to this manner of witnessing a 
play, believing as I do, that a play is to be en- 
joyed and not dissected, I could not help feeling 
there was a definite lesson incorporated in “‘White 
Cargo.” To me, the play shows the manner in 
which close contact among a small number of 
isolated persons breeds misunderstanding and 

Concluded on next page 
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Continued from preceding page 

hatred. It shows that under such circumstances 
as are depicted, the mere repetition of a phrase 
or sentence soon becomes unbearable, and that 
those who are to live happily together must curb 
their idiosyncracies and conform to the manner 
and customs of those to whom the mannerisms or 
habits aré unbearable. It teaches the lesson 
that we must constantly freshen our thoughts 
and activities, even our vocabularies, just as we 
change our attire, and avoid the dull monotony 
that breeds discontent. 

It is to these facts that ““‘White Cargo”’ owes 
its personal suggestions and applications for 
everyday life, and there is no doubt that the 
play is a compendium of information on the 
manner in which happiness in life may be ob- 
tained. In fact, there is not an angle of human 
impulse and existence upon which it doesn’t 
touch. It runs the gamut of human aspirations 
and emotions and makes the audience think 
without being conscious of its thought. 

Although Leon Gordon has already written 
and produced another great play, ‘“The Piker,”’ 
in which Lionel Barrymore is now starring, in 
the words of the street, “‘he’ll have to go some” 
to outdo “White Cargo.” 


A Tour of the Mid-Continent 
Oil Fields Continued from page 524 


continually gathering data with a view toward 
the future of the industry. It has always been 
one of their success-building characteristics to 
look far ahead. Besides that, as all the directors 
will frankly admit, they know how to entertain 
and mingle business with pleasure in the proper 
proportions. Not one that was present at the 
meeting that did not return with a clear-cut 
glimpse of the far-reaching plans of an industry, 
which are being built up day by day, year by 
year, and decade by decade on a basis that at 
times seems like a geometrical progression. 
The Phillips boys who learned their three R’s 
in the little red schoolhouse in Taylor County, 
Iowa, are still using the same figures they used 
to put on the blackboard from the old arithmetic 
to solve problems without looking in the back of 
the book for the answer. They know that two 
and two still make four and that logic is ever 
unchanging. They have reduced their system 
of mathematics in industry to component parts, 
recognizing the human equation as the great 
common denominator is solving all problems. 


HEART THROBS 
Vol. Il 
An entirely new collection 
of exquisite sentiment—an 
appropriate companion vol- 
ume to the original “Heart 
Throbs.” Both books are 
now published in uniform 
bindings. 
Beautiful Illustrated Gift 
Edition 
Price, $2.00 Net 





Little Helps 


A helpful volume of household 

hints and suggestions gathered 

from the practical experience 

of 10,000 home-makers. Inter- 

esting, practical. In cloth and 
gold. 


Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 
Chapple Publishing Company, Boston 
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PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
ME. PRICE. $100 

Absolute money-back guar 
antee Greatest oostee ane ever 
known for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
—_ and quick to attach Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch- 
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George W. Chadwick 


Director 


OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 


Year Opens 
September 17, 1925 


Estaklished 1867 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello and all 
other Orchestral Instruments; Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, 
Choir Training, Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and 
Brass. 


Department of Public School Music 
A three year course leading to Conservatory Di- 
ploma. 


English, Languages, Psychology and Edu- 
cation 


Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 


Bachelor of School Music, Granted 


Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 


Orchestra of Eighty-Five 


Free Privileges 


of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities 
of ensemble practice and appearing before audi- 
ences with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 
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The Book to Give! 


The Giver’s Book! 


HEART SONGS 


SONGS OF LONG AGO—You will find them all in “Heart Songs” 






Over 400 Complete Songs 
with Words Over 
and Music 500 


HEART 
AN OPRTER) 
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MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY 5 


The Volume With a Soul! 








The Old Songs 


The modern airs are cheerful, melodious and sweet; 


We hear them sung and whistled all day upon the 
street. 


Some lilting rag-time ditty that’s rollicking and gay 
Will gain the public favor and hold it —for a day. 


But when the day is ended, and we are tired and 
worn, 





And more than half persuaded that man was made to 
mourn, 


How soothing then the music our fathers used to 
know! 


The songs of sense and feeling, the songs of long ago! 

The “Jungle Joe” effusions and kindred roundelays | 
Will do to hum or whistle throughout our busy days; | 
And in the garish limelight the yodelers may yell, | 


And Injun songs may flourish —and all is passing 
well; 


But when to light the heavens the shining stars return, | 
And in the cottage windows the lights begin to burn, | 
When parents and their children are seated by the fire, 


Remote from worldly clamor and all the world’s 
desire, 


When eyes are soft and shining, and hearts with love | 
aglow, | 





How pleasant is the singing of songs of long ago! | 
—WALT MASON. 
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To those making their first trip to Switzer- 
land, the Official Agency of the Swiss Federal 
Railroads, in New York, desires to be of spe- 
cial service. It has for distribution the indi- 
vidual booklets of practically all resorts in 
Switzerland, maps, guide books, transporta- 
tion time tables, etc. Its services are free 
and gladly given. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever attractive for 
its beauty, wealth, and intellect. Excursions to Mt. 
Blane, 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon 
line. Educational center. Excursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic city of Europe, 
— Swiss life in town and country is vividly por- 
trayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY will take 
you to the BERNESE OBERLAND with its lovely 
resorts of Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to the 
garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN :—Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY 
carries you to the top of the World. Nearby are MUR- 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the lovely resorts 
of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 


MONTREUX, TERRITET, GLION, ROCHERS 
DE NAYE, beautiful as a dream, are reached by lux- 
urious express trains with observation and dining cars 
from the Bernese Oberland. 

MARTIGNY, CHAMONIX are also served by an 
electric railway leading through a picturesque and 
romantic alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc range. 
LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake district, you will 
find a floral paradise, basking in perennial sunshine. 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, offer an endless 
choice of fascinating resorts. While in this region you 
will want to linger at:— 


ST. MORITZ, world famous for its wonderful location 
and sports advantages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at the portal of 
the Alps, known as the Athens on the Limmat. 
LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, its loveliness pro- 
verbial, its variety of sports and amusements most 
interesting. 

Opportunities for perfect sport, in endless variety, are 
inexhaustible—Golf everywhere. 


Write for literature. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Khartoum — the Fatal City 


By THE EDITOR 


Another installment of the fascinating account of Mr. Chapple’s recent trip through the 
Near East and the heart of the Holy Land. 


HARTOUM is a name that fixes itself in 
K the mind, no matter how little you may 

know about the geography of the sur- 
rounding country. It is the magic “K,” a pic- 
ture and distinctive letter in the Arabic alphabet, 
and is used by us in Kalamazoo, Kankakee, 
Oshkosh, Kankagon and Klu Klux. 

Arriving at Khartoum, the tourist is not im- 
pressed with the sights. The dominating im- 
pression is just atmosphere. You hear the sum- 
mer day refrain of New York that the thermome- 
ter reads one hundred in the shade. “It is hot!” 
You never feel it is necessary to use the superla- 
tive to express the degree of feeling in Khar- 
toum. You know why palm leaf fans are used 
in the palm country, and far-away memories of 
Paim Beach and Florida with stretches of sand 
come to mind. 

We visualize places through people. My first 
thought in Khartoum was of Kitchener. There 
is magic in the alliteration Kitchener of Khar- 
toum. I saw again that tall form with grim face 
and drooping mustache that I had seen riding a 
small horse in the coronation pageant at London, 
while little ‘“Bobs,”’ the late Lord Roberts, the 
prophet of the World War, rode a big brewery 
horse. Curiously when you arrive at far-away 
lands you compare the scenes with those in other 
lands. I thought of the flat-top roofs of the new 
Spanish architecture that is springing up in 
Miami like mushrooms, and again Kitchener in 
his fathomless tomb in the icy seas off Scarpa 
Flow, instead of the sands of Sudan which he 
held for the British Empire. 

In the torrid zone of that vast region of which 
the White and Blue Niles are the symbols of life, 
I felt that I knew the colored race better than 
ever before. Notsomany years ago, Soudan was 
the center of the slave traffic of the world. From 
an airplane skirting the Nubian Desert and 
sweeping over parts of the extensive region of 
the Soudan, the tourist gains a new appreciation 
of the progress which has been made by the col- 
ored people in the United States. As a race, the 
negroes in America have advanced at an aston- 
ishing pace when one compares the wretched 
conditions under which their forefathers live in 
the Soudan. 

Mention Soudan in the U.S. A. and the average 
individual blinks. A blank expression is usually 


the answer to any question concerning the region. 
Few Americans know its approximate geographi- 
cal location, its history, its topography. The 
school boy fresh from his lessons may be able to 
tell you that the vast country which has in recent 
years been the bone of contention between two 
great nations is ‘somewhere in Africa.’”’ The 
present generation has almost forgotten the 
heroic story of the ill-fated “Chinese”? Gordon, 
and of Kitchener of Khartoum. 

After a journey of a thousand miles from 
Cairo, Egypt—about the distance from New 
York to Chicago—traveling almost directly 
southward up the Nile, the traveler finds himself 
within the borders of the historic city of Khar- 
toum. Here, surrounded by black people of 
every shade, whose ancestors could they but 
speak would tell of the glorious days of ancient 
Ethiopia, and of King Solomon’s mines, the 
American somehow feels much closer to the 
Soudanese than to any other Oriental race. 

Strolling on the encampment above the river, 
I caught the first hot blasts of the famous city 
where Gordon met his death. The blue Nile was 
a most welcome sight after the stifling railroad 
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HE NILOMETER (Measurer of Inundations) on the Island of the First Cataract of the Nile. 


Su 





‘ 
PUENDERWOOD & UNDERWSOD 


The 


annual inundation of the low land lying along each side of the river for hundreds of miles transforms 
vast plains of bare baked brown earth into fields of living green within the short space of a few days 


trip. Across the way, amidst a veritable forest 
of billowing trees rose the bleak roofs of the city, 
while to the right, on the banks of the White 
Nile, was the shadowy outline of the Arab city 
of Omdurman. Beyond, like a_ brilliantly- 
painted theatrical “drop,” was the desert, crim- 
son with its reflection of the rising sun. 

Taking the ferry to the hotel, we passed the 
city for a quarter of a mile on our way. To the 
left, on the Blue Nile, rises the tower of Gordon 
Memorial College. Not far away is the palace 
in which General Gordon met the oncoming 
horde and where he suffered the fatal spear thrust 
of the natives. Back of all this lies the native 
town with the towering spire of the great mosque 
built afterward by the English. 

On first sight the tourist is not much impressed 


with Khartoum, shaped like an “elephant’s 
trunk,”’ and situated where the White and Blue 
Niles meet. The former flows on the Soudan side 


and the latter, rushing toward Uganda, veering off 
toward Abyssinia. Atmosphere there is plenty. 
Except in the early morning, just after the sun 
rises, and in the late evening following its setting, 
the heat is terrific. 
banks of the 


It is always cooler along the 


river, but the warnings of the 


treacherous sunstroke come thick and fast. 
While disporting in anticipation of a refreshing 

bath at my hotel, the Grand, a hoarse roar that 

seemed to come from just outside my window 


startled me. I called a native kavass and asked 
the cause of the disturbance. It was the roar 
of a lion in a neighboring garden. I had hardly 
calmed my fears when the stillness was again 
disturbed by a demoniacal laugh that fairly made 
my hair stand on end. In a moment I realized 
just what the guffaw meant. The Orient is 
indissolubly connected with the omnipresent 
donkey, “‘the jazz band of the Levant.” I had 
heard the sound long enough in my travels 
through the East so that it should have caused 
me no distress. Everybody in Khartoum seems 
to have at least one of these little animals, as we 
have cats and dogs about the house. No sooner 
does one tune up—and what a song it is—than 
other members of the donkey’s union take up the 
refrain. 

As the sky darkened and the stars began to 
blink, I was shown the famed Southern Cross 
sparkling above. The Great Dipper, which I 
am wont to find every night at home, hangs low 
on the horizon. The native city had retired to 
rest and left the world ‘‘to darkness and to me.”’ 

Im the morning, aroused by the braying of my 
friends, feeling like a big game hunter, I went 
out on the veranda. The morning air was brac- 
ing; had just the right tang and made one feel 
fit for living. The waters of the Blue Nile were 
beautiful in their sheeny brilliance; even the 
vast expanses of the desert appeared pleasant 
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On your travels 
ere- 
always 


‘Cheque 


out 
before you start 


“‘Chequing’’ out means: Chequing 
your money—protecting it against 
loss or theft—by changing it into a 
form of traveling funds which, if lost 
or stolen, loses you nothing and which 
is acceptable everywhere—spendable 
anywhere. 


“Chequing”’ out means: Protect- 
ing yourself against the unexpected 
and the unknown in traveling by 
securing the helpful, personal service 
of 26,700 Personal Service Stations 
in the United States and the Service 
of a chain of internationally famous 
Headquarters for serving travelers 
around the world. 


‘*Chequing”’ out means supplying 
yourself with— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


More than 500,000 travelers used these | 
cheques last year—changing more than | 
120,000,000 American dollars into this safe | 
and serviceable form of traveling funds— 
Because: they knew these little sky-blue | 
slips of paper were the magic which would 
secure for them Peace of Mind on their 
travels. 
Experienced Travelers at home or abroad 
always give two pieces of advice: 
Ist. Be sure of the safety and the accep- 
tability of your traveling funds— 
2nd: When you need dependable sugges- 
tions or advice, or a practical, helping hand, 
anywhere away from home, or personal serv- 
ice of any kind—look up the American 
Express Office or representative. 
Vacations are here. Whatever your plans, 
wherever you go, whatever the duration of 
your holiday—weekends, two weeks, a 
month—whatever your method of going— 
walking, motoring, traveling by rail or boat, 
on land or sea, or up in the air—before you 
start ‘‘Cheque’’ out— 
Change your money into American Express 
Travelers Cheques and see for yourself what 
a happy difference 75 cents—the cost of $100 
worth of these cheques—will make in your 
days—anywhere—away from home. 
FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secare your steamship tickets, hotel reservations, and itin 
eraries; or plan your trip through American Express Trave 
Dept., 65 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GunceravOon @ UNDE RWoo”e 


OUDANESE PASSENGERS waiting to board a river steamer at Khartoum. A riot of color and a babel 
of sound attend each landing of the river boats plying upon this ancient stream that has carried the 
commerce of nations for so many thousands of years 


in comparison with their appearance during the 
heat of the day. The low skyline of Omdurman 
stood out sharply defined in the clear air of the 
morning. 

There was something in the shadows that. told 
of a Khartoum that has grown up in the after- 
math of a tragedy. In 1821, when Mohammed 
Ali’s son and General Ishmail Pasha were the 
guests at a feast in the palace, the Egyptian offi- 
cers were burnt to death, the palace having been 
set afire by the treacherous Sultan of Nubia, who 
was his host. Mohammed Ali sent a new army 
which destroyed Shendi and founded Khartoum, 
which then succeeded the destroyed city as the 
capital of Upper Nubia. 

About twelve hundred and fifty feet above the 
sea, Khartoum has a climate superior to that of 
Cairo and other Egyptian cities. Laid out ac- 
cording to an imposing plan, with many wide 
streets leading away from the esplanade on the 
river and intersected by others equally as wide, 
the capital of Soudan recalls Washington. Some of 
the buildings are stately, and Gordon College, the 
Palace, and the Mosque are imposing structures. 
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A tiny steam train runs down to the ferry for 
Omdurman, and is usually crowded with natives 
enjoying themselves to the utmost. They grin 
at the visitor in the most congenial fashion. 

In the palace of the Sirdar is contained the 
court famous as the shrine of the martyr, General 
Gordon. A bower of beautiful trees and playing 
fountains commemorate the spot where the 
General fell. From the rear entrance we:go out 
into a wide avenue-near the end of which stands 
one of the most stately monuments I have ever 
seen. Mounted upon a gaily caparisoned camel 
sits the hero who for months watched and waited 
for the succor that came all too late. Facing 
toward the desert, his eyes seem to scan the hori- 
zon for the reinforcements he hoped would arrive 
in time to save his garrison. 

There were several native women bent in 
prayer before the statue, recalling the story con- 
cerning the erection of the monument, at which 
time it is said the Soudanese gathered about, half 
believing that “the good Pasha” had returned to 
protect them from further ravishes. The graven 
face gave no signs of life, the features which al- 
ways had worn an expression of tenderness and 
sympathy relaxed not fora moment. The wor- 
shippers finally faded away, weeping bitterly, 
realizing that it was but an image they were 
worshipping. 

Everywhere throughout the city are Greeks, 
who seem to be the traders of the land and most 
royally disliked. They sit, squat-fashion, in the 
shadows before the cafes and beneath the ar- 
cades—a thoroughly unpleasant, humble lot that 
reminds one of Dickens’ Uriah Heep—eternally 
washing their hands in oceans of invisible humil- 
ity. They step up close and peer leeringly into 
your face, and I can never look into their evil- 
looking visages without feeling glad that it is 
broad daylight and that I am not alone. 

The heat is terr fic and even such a short walk 
as that across the wide square is dangerous to the 
bareheaded white man. Usually, if he has had 
any experience with the eastern tropical sun, he 
pauses for a moment to get his wind, and then 
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scurries across the open space to the shelter of 
the arcades. From this point is visible the great 
mosque which the English government has built 
for the Moslems, and the park, close by the palace. 

The commercial center of Khartoum lies back 
from the river and is laid off in very wide streets 
along which are some fine buildings with up-to- 
date stores. In Maling’s growing drug store 
there was evidence that the proprietor had been 
in America. He had everything in the show 
window. The wind, like hot blasts from Hades, 
and the heat drives one back toward the bank of 
the Nile. Away from the river the city named 
for “The Elephant’s Trunk” presents a lonely 
aspect. Narrow, tortuously winding streets and 
bazaars, with their conglomeration of peoples and 
merchandise so typical of ordinary Oriental towns 
are missing. It is a town of open desert areas. 

The blue water of the Nile murmured musically 
below the verandah where we sat, while here and 
there a tattered sail drifted lazily along. Straight 
ahead a green plain stretched out to the point at 
which the White and Blue Niles join in their 
course to the sea. In the distance the burning 
yellow sands stretch away on both sides, shim- 
mering in the parching glare of the sun. 

Looking down the Nile I become aware of the 
smoke of a slowly creeping steamboat that, now 
as I listen, I can hear faintly whistling in the 
distance, bringing memories of the Old South 
and the cotton packets leaving Memphis. 

Now for a trip to Omdurman, the famous city 
of the Mahdi across the river. Some of the don- 
keys who compose the “jazz band” were hitched 
to rickshaws in which we were to travel in state 
to the ferry. The donkey boy amuses himself 
by beating a tattoo upon the animal’s rump with 


his stick. Whenever the boy ceases, the flea- 
bitten burro immediately seats himself on his 
haunches. 

Boarding the puffing little steamer, we skirt 
the banks of the river, where remain some of the 
low, crumbling mud fortifications over which, in 
the days of the siege of Khartoum, the Arabs 
poured. On the left bank of the river lies the 
long, low straggling skyline of a city of which 
the world has heard—Omdurman, the city of the 
Mahdi and Khalifa. Low mud walls stretch 
northward for a great distance and beyond stands 
a solitary hill overlooking the field upon which 
Islam received its greatest defeat in history. 

Mud houses fringe the river, on banks which 
rise gently from the water’s edge. When the 
guide spoke of “mounts” I expected to find 
horses or camels awaiting us, but we were met 
by a number of black boys, each leading an under- 
sized burro with a qtieer, high saddle. I looked 
at the donkey in front of me and sympathized 
with him. Imagine a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound human being astride a rabbit-sized burro, 
and you have a picture of my “conquest” of 
Omdurman. 

Down a long street bordered by yellow walls 
canopied by a deep blue sky there was scarcely 
a sign of life. The donkeys pattered along paths 
once occupied by the tribes of the Khalifa, who 
brought them in from the desert. Close by are 
the prisons of the Mahdi, fast falling into decay. 

The Mahdi’s tomb, sacred to his people, which 
lies upon the route, is a small structure about 
fifty feet square. Once it was adorned by an 
imposing dome, but at the present time nothing 
remains but four mud walls. The Mahdi, the 
guide tells me, was a thorough scoundrel, neither 


Moslem, Christian, nor anything else so far as 
I can make out. In public he was the most reli- 
gious, the most pious of all holy men. Although 
he had but four lawful wives, he had.an infinite 
number of concubines, and it is said that at his 
death at least thirty women stood about him 
keeping the torrid air in movement with their 


“waving ostrich plumes, flashing the widow’s grief. 


When the Mahdi was prepared for burial, the 
native women sprinkled the shroud—wrapped 
corpse with perfumes, then everyone present 
threw a handful of earth into the open grave, 
exclaiming as the rite was performed, “‘O merci- 
ful, O gracious God!” Behind him were tens 
of thousands of murdered human beings and 
countless devastated towns. Poverty, famine 
and death reigned on all sides. 

A short distance from the tomb of the Mahdi 
stands the house of his successor, the Khalifa, 
now the quarters for one of the civil officers. 
How these officials endure the life here is beyond 
me, but they furnish a noble example of English 
devotion to duty. 

The Khalifa had as his interpreter and un- 
official jester a German, whom my guide called 
Slatin Pasha, who suffered the vicissitudes 
which only one of his race could suffer and sti! 
grin and bear it. One day he was the Khalifa’ 
right hand man, the next he was forced to run 
beside his master’s horse, barefoot through the 
burning sands. The Khalifa made him assume 
the Moslem faith and forced twenty of the uglies: 
hags in Omdurman upon him as his wives, as : 
huge joke. 

The inhuman ruler was very fond of various 
methods of torture, one of which was (playfully, 
of course) to cut off one hand and one foot of his 
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victims. Even today one sees some aged beggars 
hobbling about and displaying the stumps of 
arms and legs which reputedly were cut off by the 
Khalifa’s experts. 

As we rode out toward the desert from Omdur- 
man, I had my first view of an approaching sand 
storm. For several hours the wind had been 
howling over the desert. In the distance was 
an ominous rolling cloud, like a cyclone cloud 
in the midwest. It grew rapidly and seemed to 
move with the speed of a hurricane across the 
desert in our direction. The guide immediately 
ordered us to turn about and we hurried back 
toward the city. 

As we made for shelter the sand began to blow 
up about us in whirlpools. The sky was gray 
with the sand clouds, through which now and 
then the sunlight shone as on a misty morning 
back home in the fall. In the city we did not 
suffer. The cutting particles of sand, much like 
the snow in a Dakota blizzard, swirled in eddies 
and billows. Within a few minutes the worst of 
the storm was over and we were ready to return 
to Khartoum. 

« Passing the market place, my burro stopped 





and refused to go on. He seemed convinced 
that this should be his last resting place, and 
he attempted to sit down, but a sharp crack 
across the rump changed his mind. He trotted 
steadily ahead, then his donkey ears indicated 
disgust. 

A group of jet black Soudanese at the ferry, who 
evidently had a keen sense of humor, giggled at 
the sight of a burly editor on this minute mount. 
The native women were dressed in white and 
bedecked with jewelry. The sight of this swarm 
of negroes brought forcibly to my mind the re- 
membrance that Khartoum was in days gone by 
the principal slave mart in Africa, where the 
trade was always brisk. 

Crossing the river, the battlefield of Omdur- 
man slowly faded away in the endless desert sea. 
After dinner I turned in for a rest. I had almost 
fallen asleep when the donkey band beneath my 
window renewed its serenade, and even in my 
slumbers I heard braying jazz musicians with 
donkey’s ears assembled under my window for a 
symphony of hee-haws. It looked like a familiar 
scene from Shakespeare, for these donkeys of my 
dreams walked on two legs. 
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LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises” which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 
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